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Panjab Library Primer. 

CHAPTER I. 

Function and spirit of the library. 

The function of the modern library i.s the 
development and enrichment of liinnaii life, by supply- 
ing to eaeli riiader tlie book best suited to his needs. 
Lot tlie librarian think of his readers oftenor tha^ii of 
his books, iuasniucli as humanity is more precious than 
paper and ink. Readers can get along witlumt Riok.s 
surprisingly well, as it seems to tlie book-loving 
librarian ; but books Avithoiif readers are a pitiable 
spectacle, one that has been all too common in Indian 
libraries. Every regulation, every form of library 
activity, should be tried by tliis touchstone : in tlie 
long run, will it help in the work of ►‘supplying the 
right hooks to those who need tliem most Every 
rule and every bit of apparatus that cainujt stand this 
test should be ruthlessly discarded. 

The iirst and most important ride of library 
management is simple : that the whole 'premises hepar^- 
meaiecl ivltli a cheerful and aatominodatlng <ttmos- 
phere. The entrance of each and every visitor should 
bo tlie occasion for the librarian to express — though 
not always in words — his readiness to be of service. 
Let no reader be greeted with a frosty or bored air of 
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ufTiciifldoin, any inort* than by a cleba.siiig servility. 
A Kelf-res^jectin^^ zeal Ibr unobtrusive service slioulcl 
inspii'e tlu* librarian, and be ever apparent in Iiis 
b(‘arin:4’. bazy, conceited jack-in-oflice and tlic 

fawning sycophant liave equally no place in the 
republic of lettiTs. 
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{ CHAPTER II. 

j The librarian and his training. 

i For many years Dr. I\fclvil Dcwe}' delivered tlie- 

initial lecture to students beginning' tlieir studies in 
tlio New York State Library School. Tlie subject of 
tlii.M inti'oduction to librariansliip was “ Tlie Qualifica- 
tions of a Librarian,” and we can do no better tlian 
attempt a paraphrase of it here. 

A, — As a man. Character. 

[j The library aspirant must have gC)od stutlin liiin. 

j “ You can polish an agate, but you cannot polish a 

i pumpkin.” Several fine (pialities must ehnracterize 

I the spirit of ]\is work. First of all he must aecjuire 

the habit of struggdo agaiirst the tendency to sag. 
Every soul, like every drop of water, is pulled steadilj’- 
toward the lowest point by gravity. Beside enthu.siasni, 
energj’-, optimism, unselfishness, ho must have courage 
(active) and fortitude (passive). And beside the habit 
of loyalty to the libimy and his official sn2)criors he 
must have patient — steadfast 2nir2)ose, 

, for the world, though big and heavy, is also afloat 

i and lazy and can be moved by j^atient pushing. 

\ Ho should of course be immaculate in j)erson and 

dress, but there should be nothing to attract attention 
to his carefulness in this direction. Let bis raiment 
be “ neat not gaudy, for the apparel oft proclaira.s * 
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tlie man/’ And he sliould he redolent of perfume as 
little as of tobacco, alcohol, <R' Jiurlic. (toocl manners 
are always (‘ssential to th(‘ highest success, but the in- 
ward spirit vastly mort* than the outward form marks 
the true ^^amtleman. Shyness and awkwardness are 
fenc(*s to ke(^p peOjtle away, but undiui “ease of 
iiianm*!’ ” also is ofiensive. Tact is invaluable, and 
twice as useful as mere tnhmt. 

(lood health is essential to ejood work and the 
^ijjreatest enemies (}f u^ocul lusiUli are too little exercise, 
too little sleep, too lone- lu)in‘sof work, and too short 
vacations. 

The mental f|ualities most desirable art^ (a) ord^r 
(some professions admit lack of orrler, but not the 
librarian’s, — a diteli-di^^'^'cr may smoke, but not the 
employee, of atirf^works factory); {h) irinnorij (library 
memory may be cultivated to a surprising' degree) ; 
(c) ucronvffo/ (indispensjible, but not to be attaim'd at 
too great sacritiee of speed); {d) sjtml, difioatch, 
pro mid drr.isiou (may be cultivated — tennis is good 
diseipliiif* Inu'i* — ^ellleitniey is tin? product of speed 
and accuracy, or «pmntity and <[uality) : («) rxcciUlvo 
ahdify (the powei- to organize and deh'gate work, — 
without it om^ cun expect only an individuals payj 
with it, <me is paid also for wliat others do.) 

JL — As a srhohiv, 

fly <'rlucatiom /. e, development, all one’s powers 
Are disciplined ami made ready for use with precision, 
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force, speed and continuity. Succe.s.s ret^uires al! tho.se 
four factor.y. A librarian commands .salary as a inachiiie 
conimand.s price according to i iiiprovoment in practical 
value made by education, Tlic .steel .sold in a bar for 
three rupee.s, made into a typewriter .sells for three 
hundred. 

Languages are among the librarian’.s cliief tools. 
Beside Engli.sh and the vernacular tongue.s, Persian, 
Arabic and San.skrit will be mo.st u-seful to Indian 
librarians. German and French are tlui next mo.st 
valuable, and in about equal mea.sui’e. Then would 
•come La.tin, which is very helpful in acfjuiring French, 
Portugue.se, Italian and Spanish. 

The general knowledge mo.st useful to the 
librarian is indicated by the subjects covered by the 
entrance examinations to the library schools. Beside 
a reading knowledge of French and German (corres- 
ponding to Persian and Arabic in India), the schools 
recpiire an acquaintance with general hi.story and 
general literature, and pre.s appose a good fund of 
general information a,s to .scientific and sociological 
matters, find a thorough familiarity ^vith current events. 

0 . — As a blbliofjrapher. 

The librarian should know and be able to judge 
books in all their aspects, phj^sical and hi.storical as well 
a.s mental and .spiritual, and .should bo able to answer 
such questions as the following. Are the pax:)or, 

printing, and binding all that they .should bo ? Is 

• 

♦ 

A 
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this a ^ouiiine incuiiahulnm ? Is the editor’s work 
(coiitcuts, indexes, footnotes, proof-reading) satisfac- 
tory ? Is the author accurate in his facts, iniexccp- 
tioiuihle in his style I The librarian iinist be familiar 
als(j with the output of the varicjus publishers, and 
must know thc^ comparative strength and weakness of 
each in dilh'rent fields. 

Ami ]i(‘ must know and he able to use skilfully 
the principal examples of trade bibliography, national 
bibliography, subjt'ct bibli(.)graphy, and guioral bib- 
liogi’aphy. 

1). — A-s (.1 lllrmrif ea mow, ini. 

He sliould have a general kmnvli'dge of the 
history of libraries: of lilu’arv legislation, local and 
natiojial ; of library architecture, e<piipiii('nt, and sup- 
plies : fd‘ all nadhods and details of hook-buying and 
bo<;k~geiting', including tlu* teehni(|ae of transport 
and impeadation : of book mending and book binding; 
of classilicai ion and cataloguing ; of charging systems ; 
of children’s htjoks; of nuKlern oJUce dm’ices and 
methods, including the typewriter and various dupli- 
cating ]>r()ct‘sse,s. And linally he will find that 
manual dexierity in the following directions is in 
some eaH(js indispensalde, and i]i ail desirable : library 
handwriting, lettering, typewriting, gilding, shorthand, 

LinUAKY TkAIXlXil. 

The eoarst? of lectures on lilu-ary seiencii delivered 
a^ the University of the Paiijah in tin; aiitnmn of 
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1915 waB, BO far as known, the first attempt at 
library training in British India, althougli a library 
■class has been held at Baroda for three or four years, 
a result of the sojourn in the Gackwar’s dominions 
of Mr. A. W. Borden, an American librarian. 

In Great Britain the method of training con- 
sists of studj’ing for the diploma of the Library 
Association, combined with j^^'^ctical work. The 
diploma is awarded to those who have passed examin- 
ations in the six sections of the Association s syllabus, 
which are as follows : — 

1 . Literary history. 

2. Bibliography. 

3. Glassification. 

4. Cataloguing. 

5. Library history, foundation and equipment. 

G. Library routine (practical library administra- 
tion). 

A knowledge of Latin and of one modern language 
beside English, and a thesis on an approved subject 
are also retpiircd. Examinations are held annually. 
The method of study is left to the discretion of the in- 
dividual stud(ait, but classes in the subjects nuinbered 
above from 3 — 6 are provided at the London School of 
Economics, Clare IVfarket, W. C. Correspond ence 
classes are also conducted under the auspices of the 
Library Association. (See the Library Association 
Yearbook for complete and up-to-date information.) * 
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In view (iF tlie oxtriUjnliniUT dovolopnient of 
libriiriivs flaring- the last Forty yeavK in tlui United 
^States of Aiiu'rieu, it is not surprising that one must 
look to that cnuntry for tlie most complete facilities 
in Uhrary trainin'^. I’he tirst school was opened at 
CohimI)ia Otll(‘ge, New York City, by Dr. Melvil 
Dewey, in January, 18S7. Tlii.s school moved with 
Dr. Dewi\y a Few years later to the State Library, at- 
Albany, New A ork, where it still ilourisluis imdor the 
direc‘t(a*sliij) of Dr. J. 1. Wyer, who was for many 
years Seeretary of t.lu*, American Library Association. 

N<nv m’k Slate Library School may l)e described 
as the ])arent of the <lozcn or more library scliools now 
e.stabiisljed in ditferent jairts of the United States, for 
the directors (>i most of tlicse .schools are o‘ra<luates of 
the in.stitiiti<»n at Albany. About half of tlie .schools 
offer a two-year course and rerpiiro a eolleu-o diploma 
as a pre-reqnisit(} to reoistration fj'om sucli .students 
as arc candidates foi* tlie d(‘OTee of B. L. S. (Bachelor 
of Library Science). The course in the others occupies 
a sin^h‘ academic year. 

“ The leaflin (4 subjects in all tlie curricula are 
catalo<;(ui^^^ classification, tlm study of works of re- 
ievence, mul library (‘cononiy, which covers .some 
thirteen ln*ads... Lecture and seminar method.s are the 
u.sual ones in most (d the schools, Tlio two-vear 
couvsf's as a rule reipiire tlie presentation of a thesis 
or bibliography,” 
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“ There should be no sucli decovafcioii ol imding 
rooms or workino- rooms as will attract sight-seors 
to disturb readers and attendants. 

“There should be good natural light in all parts 
'Of the building. WiudoWvS .should extend to the ceil- 
ing, to light the upper portions of every room. In 
-a book-room or stack, window.s .should be opposite 
the aisles. 

“No shelf should be placed so high as to be out 
of reach of a person of mediiiui height standing on 
the door. 

“Flights of stairs sliould bo straight and not 
•circular.'' 

Few libraries in tlie Pan jab occupy quarters 
built specially for thorn. Unfortunately they liave 
usually been placed in the space that is loft after otlier 
requirements have been met. Tliis means that in 
•eollege.s the libi'axy is u.sually housed in the assembly 
hall. There eonld scarcely be a more unsatisfac- 
tory place, tliough the aiTangcmeiit may appear 
suitable enough to the undiscerning. The assembly 
hall is a noisy, semi-public place, almost like an 
•opoii street. The library atmosphere should bo quiet, 
secluded, conducive to study. As the as.seinbly 
liall must liave many entrances and exits, so as to 
till and empty ({uickly, it is an absolute impossibility 
for the librarian to supervise properly those who 
•come and go. Consequently the books mu.st all be 
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k%fc' under lock CJad key, a - practice well suited to 
the Bark Ages but nothing less than shameful in 
the Twentieth Century. 

The efficiency of the Panjab libraries would be 
doubled in a day if the books could be unlocked. But 
it would be putting too great a strain on human 
nature to unlock them under the conditions that 
obtain at present. “ Open shelves,” properly super- 
vised, have proved practicable a thousand times in 
the TJnited States, and they would be equally practi- 
cable in India under like conditions. The library 
should be so arranged that all readers enter and leave 
by a single door. A competent attendant should 
he placed at that door. Then the almirahs may bc 
unlocked, and the increased use of the books and 
satisfaction of the readers will be at once apparent. 

'This matter of open shelves under proper super- 
vision is a simple affair, but too much emphasis can- 
not be laid upon it, for it is the' crying need of 
Panjab libraries to-day. 

Tlie squiire or oblong library building is a good 
type. The single entrarice should be in the centre 
of the front, with the loan desk close at hand a;hd 
directly facing it. The reading rooms — one for 
periodicals, the other for books of reference— can be to 
right and left of the entrance, with book cases seven 
sliclves high lining the walls. In the lofty Indian 
-apartments there is alwaj^s plenty of room for win- 
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dows above tbe shelving. If the wall shelving doies 
not apcominodate a sufficient number of books a row 
of double-faced floor cases may be placed behind the 
loan desk. Like the rest, these cases may bS of 
wood, with adjustable shelves, until the growth of 
the collection makes it necessary to pile up tier upon 
tier of cases, to be reached by stairways and galleries. 
This is the book-stack and it should be of substantial 
steel construction, resting on a secure foundation and 
bolted and braced together like a modern steel building. 

Shelves should be not over a yard long, and the 
standard shelf space is ten inches high and eight 
inches deep. Allow eight books to the running foot 
of shelving when estimating shelf capacity, or flfty-six 
books to the running foot of wall cases, seven shelves 
high; 

Beading-tables should be strongly made. Those 
seating six readers, two on a aide and one at each end, 
are generally found most satisfactory. Chairs, too, 
should be substantially made, neither so uncomforta- 
ble as to become a penance, nor so comfortable as to 
induce slumber. The cane-seated, bent, wood chair 
should be avoided as unsatisfactory on many counts. 
Besides tables and chairs of excellent quality, the lib- , 
rary furniture houses will supply such conveniences 
as current periodical racks, newsjDaper racks, bulletin 
boards, charging desks, and card catalogue cabinets. 
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Ftimitjure so bought is not cheap, but it is so good in 
quality and so well suited to library requirements 
that its purchase is advised where funds are available. 
It is hard to put up with the productions of a local 
carpenter, when one has used furniture designed and 
built by those with an escport knowledge of libraiy 
requirements. But it is often necessary to do this, 
for. tlie sake of economy. Above all, one should be 
careful about one’s card cabinets. A carpenter in 
Lahore has built several of these recently from 
approved designs, and his woik is very , creditable. 
To say that it equals that of the best library supply 
houses would be going much too far in commendation. 

To find the best obtainable door covering for 
Indian libraries would be a profitable task for the 
Punjab Library Association. The straw matting that 
one sees so often, though silent enough, is insanitaiy, a 
perfect dust trap, unsightly, and soon worn into holes 
prone to trip the unwary, It is utterly unsuitable. 
In America, cork carpet, corticene, and linoleum are 
the fabrics oftenest used. They cost there about 
three rupees per sc]uai*e yard. The re(j[uirements of a 
good library floor covering are (1) a smooth surface 
to facilitate cleaning, (2) noisolessness, (3) warmth in 
winter, (4) coolness in the hot weather. 

Shall we retain the present system of glass doors 
to our almirahs? Personally I bdievo that air, even 
Indian air, is good for books, for I have compared 
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books tha-fc have stood for ten years in the open with 
those that have been dead and buried in glass coffins 
for the same length of time. The condition of the 
emancipated books compared very favorably with that 
of those that had remained purdah. Of course, there 
are the dust-storms. But there are also usually a 
group of menials attached to Indian libraries, whose 
abundant leisure could profitably be employed in a 
frequent cleaning of the books. And it should 
be remembered that true cleaning involves a removal 
of dirt, not merely a temporary dispersal of it into 
the air that we and our readers breathe. 

For further details on the subjects of this 
chapter, see the following two publications of the 
American Library Association, 78 E. Washington 
St., Chicago, 111., U. S. A. : The Library Building ’’ 
(about 7 annas ) ; and “ Small Library Buildings ” 
(about 3 rupees). “ New Types of Small Library 
iSuildings” may be obtained from the Free Library 
Commission, Madison, Wis., U. S. A., for about 3 
rupees. The last two items contain many floor plans 
and pictures of successful buildings. See also the 
catalogues of the library furniture houses, as Libraco 
of London, and the Library Bureau, Boston, Mass., 
U. S. A. These catalogues will generally be sent free 
on request. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Book selection and buying. , 

When we reflect that not less than fifty thou- 
sand hooks are puhliahed each year, we can realisje 
the necessity for careful selection in buyinp^ those that 
will best serve the purposes of our readers. No one 
person will ever he able to read a tenth of one per 
cent of the books that have been written. How im- 
portant it is then to see that we rlo not put a reader 
in the way of wasting his time on a poor or mediocre 
book, when we might have placed in his hands one of 
the comparatively feiv good ones. 

Mr. J. 0. Dana, in his Library Primer ”, speci- 
fies the following factors (which I have slightly 
altered to suit local Oonditions) to be considered 
in selecting books and fitting the library to its 
readers - 

“a) Presence or absence of other libraries in 
the vicinity, and their character, if present. 

‘‘^b) The purposes of the library, to^wit : 1 ) to 
help people to become wise ; 2) to encourage them to 
be good ; S) to help them to be happy, 

"c) The amount of money to be expended and 
the sura that will probably be available for each suc- 
ceeding year, • 
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"d) The manner in which the hooks are to be 
nsed ; whether they are to be lent, or are to be used 
only for reference, or are to form both a reference 
and a lending library. . 

"e) The class of people by whom they ’are to be 
need, and if young people, whethe]’' for class work 
only, or for general readiiig, or for both, 

*'f) The occupations, religious affiliations, and 
leading local interests of the community. 

*‘g) The character and average degree of intel- 
ligence of the community. 

“h) The habits, as to reading and study, of 
those who will use the library. ” 

The individual library will always need books 
specially selected to suit its special requirements. 
All Indian libraries should contain a certain number 
of books of special interest and service to Indian 
communities, and it is to be hoped that some com- 
petent hand wiU soon compile and publish a list of 
these. But there are,^ten or fifteen thousand books, 
tried and true, that should be in every library that 
serves an English-speaking community. There have 
been many attempts to compile a list of these. The 
publications noted below have been used by librarians 
for many years, and I unhesitatingly recommend them, 
though the Indian librarian will remember that these 
lists have been made primarily to suit American 
libraries, and therefore they contain more strictly 
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Ammeaa books thsin Indian libraries require. A» 
ail these lists are carefully annotated, however, the 
Indian librarian will have no difficulty in avoiding^ 
the peculiarly American books. Prices are given in 
dollars and cents. A dollar equals appoxiraately three 
rupees ; a cent, one-lialf anna. Most of the books- 
are issued also by English publishers, and the English 
prices are often lower than the American ones. All 
items should be looked up in the Eeference Cata- 
logue which receives further mention hereafter. 

1. A,li. A. Catalog : 8,000 volumes for a 
popular library, with notes, 1904/’ Sup’tofDocu- 
mentSi Wasliington, D. C., XJ.S.A. — about Rs. 4,. 
carriage paid. 

2. ** A.L, A. Catalog, 1904—1911, class list, 
3,000 titles for a popular library, with notes and 
indexes.” American Library Association, 78 E, 
Washington St., Chicago, 111., U. S. A.— about Rs. 5, 
carriage paid. 

3. " Selection of the best books of the year, 
with notes.” This is an annual publication. Issues 
covering the years 1911 to date should he secured. 
They nmy be obtained from the New Yox% State 
Library, Albany, K Y„ U. S. A.— for about eight annas 
each, postpaid. 

4. '"4. L. A. Booklist,., a guide to the best new 
books”— for the current year. This is aperiodicaP 

,, issued ten times a year by the A. L. A. Publishing 
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Board, 78 K Washington Si, Chicago, 111., U. S. 
Subscription lor a year about Ks. 4, postpaid. 

(For a more inclusive list, paralleling the four- 
titles mentioned above, see Sonnenschein'a ‘'Best 
Books”. The third edition is now in process of pub- 
lication by Routledge.) 

Below is a table giving the percentages of books, 
in the different classes which the average library 
should contain. No library adheres strictly to this, 
table. The individual requirements of each will neces- 
sitate more or less variation from it, but it is worth 
considering for purposes ot comparison. In none, save 
an avowedly Bpecial library, should one or two classes, 
be allowed to become over-developed at the expense of. 
the others. 


General works 


Per cent 

... .04 

Philosophy 


... .01 

B-eligion 


... .02 

Sociology 


... .09 

Philology 


... .01 

Science 


... .08 

Useful arts 


... .06 

Fine arts 


... .04 

Literature 


... ,12 

Biography 


... .10 

History 


... .13 

Travels 


... ,10 

Fiction 


... .20 
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• la fe^ libraries is the librarian so fortunate as 
:to be allowed to select all the books that are purchased. 
In college libraries many books are chosen by the pro- 
fessors; in pubho libraries, by a book committee of the 
^controlling board. But in all libraries a good propor- 
tion of the books should be selected by the librarian, 
all his recommendations receiving the approval of some 
responsible committee before tlie books are purchased. 
'The librarian who is wortlihis salt knows the .weak 
in his collection and the demands of his readers 
better than any qne else. 

BooJc-hy/ying. 

EacJi book-purchase suggestion should be entered 
-upon a slip of paper of standard catalogue size (7*5 x 
12*5 cm.) about as fbllows c — 


1 da 16 15 MR 16 

Phillips, Btophen. 

Kenxl. 

■01. Lane. 5/h 
J. a Bro#n 161)16 
Bowes -4/ ~ Eng. 


^ Thm means that Herod,” a book by Stephen 
PMlMfi, published in 1901 by Jolm Lane and Com- 
pany at #ve shlhlnga, net, was refjncsted by Prof. 
Brown on December i5tli, 1915 ; that it was ordered 
on dtouary Isk 1916, of Bowes and Bowes, and re- 
^ ceived from them om March 15th, 1016, being billed to 
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the library by them at four shillings, which sum is 
being cl)arged against the funds allotted for book 
purchases to the English Department of the College. 

There should be an alphabetical file of these slips, 
while they are merely suggestions for purchase ; an- 
• other file for outstanding orders ; and a third for books 
recently received but not yet catalogued. When a book 
is received the corresponding slip is removed from the 
order file, compared with the invoice, and the price 
actually charged and the date of receipt are noted 
upon it. The slip is then placed in the book at the 
title-page, as a guide to the accessioner, who will 
need to know of whom and for how much the book 
was purchased. When the accessioner is through 
with the slip he removes and places it with othei'S 
that have received his attention in the file for bool^s 
received, where it will remain till catalogued or for a 
certain period of time. It is well to remove from the 
receipt file and destroy on or about January 1st all 
slips for books received more than a year before, 

Book suggestions will usually be received in 
very indefinite form. To aV'oid mistakes, the librarian 
should do his best to find and identify the books in 
his trade and otlier bibliographies. The order to the 
bookseller should contain the author’s surname 
(correctly spelled) and initials, a short title, the date 
of publication, publisher’s name (abbreviated), and 
price, The bookseller can afford to quote lower prices 
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to the, Ebraty that does not force him to puzzle out- 
th^e details from iusuffieient and incorrect data, aud 
it is, well for the librarian to let the bookseller know 
that he is aware of the published price and date of ’ 
the book and therefore can judge pretty closely what- 
amount his library should be charged for it. 

The richest mine of information for the Hbrarian 
seeking data as to the publishers and prices of current 
books is the '^Beference Catalogue of Current Liter- 
ature.” This is published every two pr thr^e years,-, 
by Whitaker, London, at one guinea, and every lb-- 
miian who bu^ many books should have access to 
a copy of the latest edition, as well as to one of the - 
English book-trade periodicals, The Bookseller ” or • 
** The PubEsher’s dirouiar ”, published respectively by 
Whitaker and Low, at 5s, and 8s. 6d. per year. 

A book shop is a valuable educational asset in 
any to’^n, so t^ librarian should do what he can to 
throw business in the way of the local bookseller. 
But the wMesale book dealer at the world's great 
puteshing centres has so great an advantage over the 
local repmscataUvo of the trade that oompetitioti' 
between tliem on crjual terms for the librarj'-’s bnaiiioss- 
almc^ inevitably results in the defeat of the small 
dealer. The Ebrurian can rarely afford to give the 
local man the bulk of his orders, however much he 
may wish t> do so. But it will ])s to the advantage 
of both to keep in close touch wibii each other. The 
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librarian will often find it wortK while to pay a 
higher price to get a book at once — a book that the 
local man happens to have in stock. And one or two 
visits a year to the bookseller’s shop will usually 
"reveal a number of books that have proved unsale- 
•able to the general public but which the librarian 
will be glad to have. On these the bookseller can 
.afford to quote very attractive prices. 

But the librarian who buys many books will not 
be content to order everything offhand from one or 
two booksellers. He will read second-hand ” and 
remainder ” and auction catalogues, A list with 
-addresses of dealers issuing these will usually be 
found in the advertising pages of the “ Library 
-Journal.” The Indian librarian is so far away from 
the world’s great book markets that he can probably 
•do little in the way of buying books at auction, but 
the publications that record auction prices will be of 
Dse in enabling him to know how much to pay for 
•out-of-print items when they turn up in the second- 
hand men’s catalogues, and it will he worth his while 
to con the remainder catalogues as well. 

Book reviews ai’e proverbially untrustworthy as 
guides to book-buying. But they are (beside the 
A. L. A. Booklist ”) the librarian’s chief source of 
information as to current literature, and 'every Indian 
library that can afford the expense should subscribe 
to one or more of the English reviewing periodicals, 
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— tl).e “ Athenaeum ”, “ Academy ”, “ Saturday 

Eeview ”, and “ Spectator 

(See further, “ Aids in book selection ” — 9 annas,, 
postpaid, — and ” Order and accession department ” 
— 7 annas, postpaid, — to be had of the A. L. A. 
Publishin^^ Board, 78 E, Washington St., Chicago,. 
III., U. S. A.) 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Checking bills, mai'king ownership, preparing 
books for use. 

When a shipment of new books is received they 
sliould be ranged on the work-room shelves alpha- 
betically by authors to facilitate chocking witli the 
invoice and the order slips. As previously stated, the 
price cliarged is noted on each slip, whicli is then 
placed in the new book for the use of the accessioiier. 

The collation of ordinary new books is usually 
considered unnecessaiy as reputable publishers will 
make good any imperfections, even when discovered 
months after the book is received. Second-hand 
books, however, as well as very expensive and specially 
illustrated items, should be thoroughly examined at 
once. 

Every new book should be carefully "opened” 
as soon as received ; that is, beginning at the covers, a 
few pages at a time should be turned and gently 
pressed down, alternately from the front and back, till 
the middle of tlie book is reached. After this process 
of easing the binding the book will be found to open 
readily at any point. If this precaution is neglected 
many a new book will bo ruined by tlio fii-st reader, 
who will show his resentment at the stifihess of the 
binding by violently forcing it open at the middle. 
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The loud crack that will he heard is the signal that 
serious injury has been done. 

After opening, see that all tlie leaves are care- 
fully cut all the way to their inner edges by a thin, 
smooth, bone papercutter. If you leave this task to 
your readers they will revenge themselves for your 
negligence by cutting the leaves with their fingers and 
thumbs. 

When the book has been checked and approved, 
the library’s mark of ownership should bo placed upon 
it. The cheapest way is by a rubber stamp, but this 
-defaces the ])ook more than any other method, and 
sliould certjiinly never bo allowed to disfigure the title 
page. Rather let it be impressed upon some special 
iiitm-ior page or pages decided upon, as always upon 
pagi^s 97 and 297. An embossing stamp may be 
])urchased from the library supply houses for a few 
lupees, and its impression is far less unsightly than 
that of the inked rubber stamp, though the mark is 
less ineradicable, and may indeed be completely re- 
moved by a skilful book-thief with the aid of a hot 
iron. The perforating stamp is the, safest and least 
oftensivo way of marking ownership, but it is too 
expensive (Rs, 75) for any but large libraries. What- 
ever form of stamp is used, should be impre.ssed care- 
fully, parallel to the lines of print, not smudged down 
carelessly askew. Many librarians think it well to 
'stamp each full page illustration and map, for these 
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^ire usually lio-htly tix)ped hi and may easily be re- 
moved by the unscrupulous. And some think it well 
to adopt a secret mark of ownership, as, for example, 
hy always making a pin-hole tlirough the circle in the 
lower part of the six on page 2(). 

A book-plate lends dignity to a library, and if 
•one is used it should at this time bo pasted squarely 
on the inside of the front cover. Tiiere should be 
^spaces upon it for writing the cla.SH number, book 
number, and accession number, — of which more anon. 

On the hy-leaf opposite the back cover, the 
•dating-slip should be tipped in with paste, and 
opposite it on the inside back cover should be pasted 
the book-pockot, printed witfi the library rules, and 
holding the book-card, or the borro'ivcr s card when 
the book is out of the library. (Sec the chapter on 
loan systems.) 

As soon as a label is pa.stod on tlio back of the 
hook, the daftari’s work will be finished and the book 
will bo ready for classitication. The best of labels 
will occasionally conic off or break, but good ones 
properly jiut on will be found fairly satisfactory. 
Dennison’s linen labels are as good as any. The round 
•ones stick liest, but square ones arc easier to letter in 
^straight lines. A happy cumpromiso is the long 
octagonal label. The straight lines of this at top and 
bottom guide the eye in lettering, while there are no 
.sliarp corners to be lifted and torn away tlie casual * 
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fiiigev-imil. Labels sliould always be affixed a uniform 
divstauee from the bottom of the book — two inches is. 
about ri^ht — and tlii.s should bo done by measure. No^ 
matter Avhat the label covers when placed the required 
distance from the bottom, adhere to your regular 
practice. If you make exceptions for this, that, and 
the other reason, your shelves will look very badly. 
Place the label exactly and press it on firmly and 
continuously for several seconds. If you would have 
the label stick fast, remove the sizing from the spot 
on the binding that is to be covered by the label 
by brushing it with a solution of ammonia. The best 
way to do this is to lay across the back of the hook 
where the label is to bo placed a piece of old photograph 
film, with a hole cut in it the exact size and shape of 
the label. Then apply the ammonia brush to the holo 
and the sizing will be removed only from the spot to 
be covered by the label. It pays to bo careful and 
take time with the original labels, rather than to be 
constantly renewing them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Classification. 

Schemes for classifying books arc innumerable, 
and there are several good ones, among which may 
be mentioned the following five : the late Charles A. 
Cutter’s “ Expansivb' Classification ”, J. Duff Brown’s 
"'Subject Classification”, the systems used in the 
American Library of Congress and in the British 
Museum'^; in London, and Dr. Melvil Dewey’s 
“Decimal Classification.” 

The perfect system has not been and never will 
be devised, and flaws may be- picked in any or all 
of the above schemes. But it is a presumptuous 
and foolish librarian who will set himself at this 
late day the task of devising a new system, when 
thoroughly tried and elaborated ones already exist. 
Space will permit us to describe only one scheme 
here, and we have chosen the excellent “ Decimal 
Classification” (popularly called the “ Dewey system ”) 
because it has been far more widely adopted through- 
out the civilized world than any othex*, and it is not 
probable that any other will ever overtake it in 
popular favour. This wide adoption is an immense 
practical advantage. The librarian or reader who is 
familiar with the “Dewey system ” will find himself 
at home at once in innumerable libraries all over thr 
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world. This system has now been tried, tested, 
corrected and elaborated for more than forty years. 
Nine editions have been issued and they have of late 
been appearing biennially. 

For a brief exposition of the system we can do 
no better than (juote the first paragraph of the 
explanation which precedes Dr. Dewey s Introduction. 

“ The field of knowledge is divided into nine 
main classes and these are numbered by the digits 1 
to 9. Cyclopedias, periodicals, etc., so general in 
chai-acter as to belong to no one of these classes are 
marked nought, and form a tenth class. Each class 
is similarly separated into 9 divisions, general works 
belonging to no division having nought in i^lace of 
the division number. Divisions are similarly divided 
into 9 sections and the process is repeated as often as 
necessary. Thus 512 means Class 5 (Natural Science), 
Division 1 (Mathematics), Section 2 (Algebra), and 
every Algebra is numbered 512.'’ 

The ten main classes are given below, and 
these are followed by a list of the Divisions of 
each of these classes. Not oven small libraries, 
however, can be classified satisfactorily with this list 
alone, but are strongly advised to secure a copy of 
the latest edition of the “ Decimal Classification”, 
and to classify “ to three figures ” always, often to 
four, sometimes to five, rarely to six, and very 
seldom or never beyond. 
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0 General Works 

1 Philosophy 

2 Religion 

3 Sociology 

4 Philology 


CLASSES, 

6 Natural Scienop. 

6 Useful Arts 

7 Eine Arts 

8 Literature 

9 History 


DIVISIONS, 


000 

General Works 

180 

Ancient philosophers 

010 

Ribliograpliy 

190 

Modern philosophers 

020 

Library economy 



030 

General cyclopedias 

200 

Religion 

040 

General collections 

210 

Natural theology 

050 

General periodicals 

220 

Bible 

060 

General societies, Mu- 

230 

Doctrinal, Dogma- 


seums 


tics, Theology 

070 

J on rnalism, N e wspa- 

240 

Devotional, Practical 

080 

])ors 

260 

Homiletic, Pastoral, 

Special libraries, 

Parochial 

090 

Polygraphy 

Book rareties 

260 

Ohui’oh, Institutions, 




Work 



270 

Religious history 

100 

Philosophy 

280 

Christian churches 

110 

Metaphysics 


and sects 

120 

Special metaphysical 
topics 

290 

Ethnic, Non-Ohris- 
‘tian 

130 

Mind and body 

300 

Sociology 

140 

Philosophical systems 

■310 

Statistics 

160 

Mental faculties, Psy- 

320 

Political science 


chology 

330 

Political economy 

160 

Logic, Dialectics 

340 

Law 

170 

Ethics 

350 

Administration ^ 
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360 

Associations and 

600 

Useful arts 


institutions 

CIO 

Medicine 

370 

Education 

620 

Engineering 

380 

Couirncrcc, Com- 

630 

Agriculture 


munication 

640 

Domestic economy 

390 

Customs, Costumes, 

650 

Communication, 


Folklore 


Commerce 



660 

Chemical technology 



670 

Manufactures 

400 Philology 

680 

Mechanic trades 

410 

Comparative 

690 

Building 

420 

English 



430 

German 



440 

P'romdi 

700 

Fine arts 

450 

Ittdian 

710 

Xjandscape gardening 

460 

Bpanish 

720 

Architecture 

470 

luatin 





730 

Sculpture 

480 

Greek 

740 

Drawing, Decora- 

490 

Other languages 


tion, Design 



760 

Painting 



760 

Engraving 

600 Katukal science 

770 

Photography 

610 

Mathematics 

780 

Music 

620 

Astronomy 

790 

Amusements 

630 

Physics 



640 

Chemistry 



650 

Geology 

800 Literature 

660 

Paleontology 

810 

American 

670 

Biology 

820 

English 

680 

Botany 

830 

German 

•^90 

Zoology , 

840 

French 
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■‘850 Italian 

560 Spanish 

■870 Latin 

880 Greek 

■890 Other lan|?uages 


*900 Histoey 
^10 Geography and 
travels 


920 
930 
940 
950 
960 je 
970 1 
980l^ 
990 


Biography ’ 
Ancient history 
r Europe 
I Asia 
I Africa 

■j North America 
I South America 
I Oceanicaand polar 
f regions 


The very full “ Relative Subject Index ” is a valu- 
able feature of the “ D,C. ” With its aid the shelf-li,st 
becomes a fairly satisfactory subject catalogue, as will 
be explained in a later chapter. 

Some modifications of the “ D.C. ** which are 
frecpiently nsed may be mentioned here. Tlioir 
■adoption may be loft to the discretion of the indivi- 
dual. 

Beyond the borders of the United States, English 
;and American literature is often not distinguished, 
all literature in the English language being placed 
together in “the 820's.” 

Many libraries do not classify hctioii at all, but 
mark it simply with a “book number” (to be explain- 
•ed in the next chapter) ; while some libraries classify 
foreign fiction only. College libraries are advised 
to classify translations of foreign fiction with their 
•originals. Public libraries may prefer to place trans- 
lations into English with the English fiction. 
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Individual biography is often marked simply with 
the letter B for a class number, tlie book number 
being derived from the name of the bif)graphee and 
followed by thti initial of the author. For example,. 
Forster’s li'e of .Diekens would 1)13 numbered B — 
D42F, whereas it would bo 028 F()8 if we adhere 
closely to the ‘’D.C.” By this means all the lives of one- 
person will bo together in alphabetical order according 
to their authors. Those using B for a class number 
to indicate individual biograjihy, usually use 920 for 
collective biography, — the lives of several persons in 
a single book. It is generally eoiisidered more con- 
venient to place (lU collective biogTaplii(Ks in 920„ 
rather than to place collections of the lives of 
scientists in 925, of artists in 927, etc. 

AJost libraries are content with three figures in 
most parts of tlie 800 s (literature), placing all 
lilnglisli essays, for example, in 824 and omitting the 
period di’i’isiuns and the numbers for specific autliors, 
except in thf) case of Shakespeare, many libraries 
preferring to give all l)Ooks both by and about 
Shakespeare tla; numbfu* 822.S3. It would perhaps 
be difficult to justify this exception theoretically^ 
though practically it works well. 

The Indian librarian will feci the need for further 
expansion of the “D.G,” in some fields. Several of 
these expansions are already under consideration by Dr. 
Dewey, The Panjab University Libi’ary has m manu- 
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script the elaborations of 290 (Ethnic and other re- 
ligions) and 495 (Eastern Asiatic languages), which will 
probably appear in later editions ; and has worked out 
its own expansions of 891.2 (vSanskrit literature) aiid. 
954 (History of India), the latter being given below, 
as developed by Mr. Mukaiid Lai : — 

9 54— India—Histoky. 

.01 Ancient India— 

.011 Vedic India. 

.012 Brahmanic. 

.013 Buddhi.stic (inoludng G-reek inva- 
sion), 500 B O.— 499 A.B. 

.014 Hindu rovival 500 A.D. — G36 A.I). 
.02 Mohammedan, A.D. 637 — 1803. 

.021 Incursions and hnal conquest, 
G37— J206. 

.022 Mobammedan kingdoms, 1206 — 1526. 
.023 Mogul empire, 1526 — 1803. 

.03 European settlements — not British. 

.031 Portuguese. 

.032 Dutch. 

.033 French. 

.04 The Mahrattas. 

.05 The Kajputs' (.see also 954.92). 

,06 Afghans’ Wars. 

.07 The Sikhs. 

,08 British in India — 

.081 First Settlements. 1469— -1600. 

.082 East India Company, 1600 — 1857,. 
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.083 The Mutiny, 1857— 1858, 

.084 India under the Crown, 1858 — 

.1 Assam, Eastern Bengal, Burma, and Shan States. 
.2 Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (see also 954.082). 

.3 Bombay and Siud ; Aden. 

.4 Madius, and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

,5 XJnited Provinces of Agra and Oudh (see also 
954.082). 

.6 Central Provinces and Bcrar. 

.7 Southern India, Ceylon, and Laccadive Islands. 
,8 Panjab and Northwest Proutier — 

.81 l^anjab (see also 954.07). 

.82 Lahore. 

.83 Delhi. 

.84 Simla in India. 

,85 Chitml and Swat. 

.8G Northwest Frontier. 

.9 Native States. — 

.91 Kashmir ^.nd other Pan jab states. 

.92 Kajputana states. 

,93 Central India Agency, 

.94 Kathiawar (Gujerat) and Cutch. 

.95 Baroda. 

.96 Hyderabad. 

.97 Mysore. 

.98 Travancoro and Cochin. 

.99 Himalayan states. — 

.991 Nepal. 

.992 Bhutan. 

.993 Sikbim. 
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In his introduction to the “D.C. ” Dr. Dewey 
has given some practical hints on classification which 
■are so valuable that we take the liberty of quoting 
them 

“ To find out the subject of a book consult: — 

L The Title, since it is generally cliosen to 
show what the book is about. But as many titles 
are misleading, never class from title alone but 
always examine also. 

2. Table of Contents, which is the best guide to 
the true subject. If there is no Table of Contents read 

3. Headings of chapters, or marginal topics. 

4. Preface, — Unless alreaxly certain, glance 
through this to catch the autfior’s point of view, and 
verify impressions gained from title and contents. 

5. Peference Books. — If preceding means 
fail, consult reliable bibliographies, classed and anno- 
tated catalogues, biographical dictionaries, histories 
■of literature, cyclopedias, reviews, etc, for inform- 
ation about the character of the book. 

C. Subject matter. — If the five, shorter methods 
above fail, examine the subject matter of the book 
itself, and if still in doubt, to avoid mistakes, put aside 
on an ‘‘ under consideration ” shelf till you can 
■examine more thoroughly or consult. 

7. Specialists. — ^Experts, competent to define their 
true subject and relation, are usually glad to examine 
enough to class any new books in their departments. 
■Old ones they know where to put already.” a 
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It may be added that it is a great saving of tiino 
and brain powei’, as well as an aid to consistenc 3 ^ to 
classify similar books at the same time. Therefore, 
before beginning a job of classifying, group j^our 
books roughly, placing the histories together, the 
seientiHc works together, etc. 

Classitication is one of the most interesting kinds 
of library work, and a great educator. But an educa- 
tion should not be acijuired at the expense of the 
library. It is not difficult for even the college 
graduate to make ludicrous blunders in classification 
and it is emphatically no job for an ignoramus, As 
each book must be more or less studied before it can 
be correctly classified, some notes on its cataloguing may 
well be made at tlie time of classification. These may 
be jotted down on tlie fly-leaf at the back of the book 
where they will bo subsequently covered by the date- 
siip. 

The four titles described in Chapter IV, as aids 
to hook selection, will bo of great help in classification 
also, as the “ D.C. ” numbers are given for each book 
in all of them. Do not follow these guides slavishly 
however ; rather do your own classifying and then 
check its correctness referring to these authorities. 

(The “ Decimal classification ** may most surely 
be had in the latest edition of the Forest Press, Lake 
Placid Club, Essex Co., N.Y., U.S.A. The cost will be 
^ about Us. 21, post paid.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Author or book numbers, 

Eacli book in fclie library bears a number which 
-distinguislies it from every other book. This number 
is written on the back ot the title page, on the book- 
plate, on the date slip, book card and label, in the 
accession book, and on tlxe shelf-list card and all 
catalogue cards made for the book. This number 
is called tiie call number, and it consists of class 
number, author or book number, and where necessary 
volume number. The class number is different for 
oach class, but tlie same for all books in the same 
class. This is the part of the call number that we 
considered in the last chapter. The autlior or book 
number distiiigiiivshes different books in the same class 
from one another. The volume numbers distinguish 
different volumes of the same work, while copy 
numbers (not strictly part of the call numbers) dis- 
tinguish identical or practically identical books from 
-one another. On the book label the call number is 
written ill two or three lines ; the class number on the 
first line, the author or book number on the second, 
and the volume number, if required, on the third. 

The author or book number, with which this 
chapter is concerned, is merely a device for shortening ^ 
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and ' traiiHlatiiig into numerals the author’s name, 
By its use books in the same class are eas'.ly kept 
arranged alphabetically according to their authors^ 
and thus are readily found when wanted. 

Several author tables have been prepared, all on 
much the same principles, and these may bo x)urchased 
of the library supply houses. The following table 
was prepared in the Panjab University Library, and 
has been found fairly satisfactory : — 

Table of author numbers. 


Aaron 

... All 

Adamson 

... A21 

Abbott, A, 

... A12 

Aden 

... A22 

Abbott, J, 

... A13 

Adolphus 

... A23 

Abo 

... A14 

Agabeg 

... A24 

Abraham, A. 

... A15 

Ager 

... A25 

Abraham, P, 

... A16 

Aiken 

... A2(l 

Abrecht 

... A17 

Ainsworth 

... A27 

Acheet 

... A18 

Akhar 

... A28 

Acton 

... A19 

Albert 

... A29 

fAdams 

... A20, 

Alder 

... A30 
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Aid worth 

... A31 

Alexander, D. 

... A32 

Alexander, L. 

... A33 

Alfred 

... A34 

Algie ^ 

... A35 

Allan, A. 

... A36 

Allan, 11. 

... A37 

Allday 

... A38 

Allen, G. 

.. A39 

Allen, R. 

... A40 

Allenby 

... A41 

Allman 

... A42 

Almeida 

... A43 

Alsop 

.. A44 

Amann 

.. A45 

Amherst 

.. A46 


Ampenoff 

... A47 

Andas 

... A4S 

Anderson, B. 

... A49- 

Anderson, E. 

... A50* 

Anderson, G. 

... A51 

Anderson, J. 

... A52- 

Anderson, K. 

... An3. 

Anderson, P. 

... A54 

Anderson, T. 

... A55. 

Anding 

... A56. 

Andrew 

... A57 



Andrews, A. 

... A58. 

Andrews, H. 

... A59- 

Angell 

AGO- 

Angus 

... A61 

Annan 

.. AG2; 
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Anscomb 

... A63 

Aiiiin 

... A79 

Anthony, A. 

... A64 

Ashby 

... A80 

Anthony, M. 

... A65 

Ashfield 

... A81 

Antony 

... A6G 

Ashworth 

... A82 

Apear 

... A67 

Askew 

... A83 

Aijel 

... A68 

Astbnry 

... A84 

Aqnilar 

... AGO 

Atherton 

... A85 
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... Y25 

Vanneck 

... Y26 

Vanquin 

... Y27 

Vauwart 

Y28 

Tardon 

... Y29 

Varley , 

... Y30 

^''arvill 

... Y31 

Yassel 

... V32 

Yaughan 

... V33 

Yaiix 

... Y34 

Yaz 

... Y36 

Yeal 

... Y36 

Years 

... V37 

Yeitch " 

... Y38 

Yell 

... Y39 


Venables 

... Y40 

Vcnis 

... V41 

Venn 

... Y42 

Yenning 

... V43 

Venter 

... V44 

Venters 

... Y45 

Yentris 

... Y46 

Yerde 

... V47 

Yerhoeft 

... Y48 

Yerborst 

... Y49 

Verine 

Y50 

Yermeire 

^ Y51 

YernaT 

... Y62 

Verne 

Y53 

Vernide 

.... * Y54 

Yernieiix 

... V65 
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Yernon 

... V56 

Villien 

... V72 

Vcrrier 

... V57 

Villicrs 

... V73 

Vial 

... V58 

Vinay 

... V74: 

Viamia 

... V59 

ViiKJent 

... V76 

Vibarfc 

... VGO 

Vine 

... V76 

Vibcvt; 

... VGl 

Viney 

... V77 

Vicars 

... V02 

^^imng 

... V78 

V ickcrs 

... Vfi3 

Vinton * 

... V79 

Vico 

... V64 

Vioiletto 

... V80 

Victor 

... VG5 

Vion 

... V81 

Victoria 

... VG6 

Virgil 

... V82 

Vidal 

... VC7 

Virtue 

... V83 

Vieux 

... V68 

Viscardi 

... V84 

Vioyra 

... V69 

Vlssac 

... V85 

Vigor 

... V70 

Vivian 

... V86 


Villa 


V71 Yogel 


. V87 
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Voice 

... V88 

Walker 

... WJ3 

Voight 

... V89 

Wallace 

... wu 

Vokes 

... V90 

Waller 

... W15 

Yolkers 

... V91 

Wallis 

... W16 

Voltaire 

... V92 

Walter 

... W17 

Voss 

... V93 

Ward, A. 

.." W18 

Yost 

... V94 

Ward, J. 

... W19 

Vousley 

... Y95 

Waring 

... W20 

Vowler 

... V96 

Warren 

... W21 

Vuliez 

... V9V 

Warwick 

... W22 

Vyall 

... V98 

Watson 

... W23 

Vyvyan 

... V99 

Watt 

... W24 



Waugh 

... W26 



Webb 

... W2C> 

Waddell 

... wir 

Webster 

... W27 

Wagner 

... W12 

Weir 

... W28 
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Wellesley 

Wellingtou 

Welhvood 

Wesley 

West 

Wexman 

Weynoouth 

Wlialley 

Wheatley 

Wheeler 

Wheler 

White, A. 

White, J. 

Whitham 

Whittaker 

Whyte 
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... W29 
... W30 
... W31 
... W32 
... W33 
... WIU 
... W^35 
... W36 
... W37 
... W38 
AV39 
... W40 
... W41 
... W42 
... W43 
... W44 
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Wickham 
Wickwar 
Wi«gms 
Wilkins 
Wilkinson 
Will 
William 
Williams 
Williamson 
Willmer 
■ Willmo 
Willows 
Wilson, A. 
Wilson, Q-. 
Wilson, B. 
Winchester 


... W45 
... W4a 
... ^47 
... W48 
... W49 
... W50 
... W51 

... 

... W53 
... AV54 
... W55 
... W56 
... W5T 

... wss 

... W59 
... W60 
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W'nclle 

... W61 

Winter 

... W62 

Wintlirop 

... W63 

Wise, A. 

... W64 

Wise, J. 

... W65 

Wolf 

... WC6 

Wolfo 

... WG7 

Wollaston 

... WGS 

Wolsey 

... W69 

Wood, A. 

... W70 

Wood, J. 

... W71 

Woodgate 

... W72 

Woodliouse 

... W73 

Woodley 

... W74 

Woodman 

... W75 

Woodside 

... W76 


Wooduhorpe 

... AV77 
<* 

Woodward 

... W78 

Woolcomb 

... W79 

Wooldridge 

... W80 

Woon 

... W81 

Wootteu 

... WS3. 

Wordsworth 

... W83 

Worsley 

... W84 

Wotherspoon 

... W85 

Woulfe 

... W86 

Wrangham 

... W87 

Wren 

... W88 

Wright, A. 

... AV89 

Wright, J. 

... WOO 

Wrightman 

... W91 

'^rixon 

... W92 
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Wrpiighfeon 

... W93 

Xydis 

... X-~8 

Wiieste 

... W<H 

Xym 

... X— 9 

Wurth 

... WOf) 



Whitzlur 

... WOG 



W’-ylic. 

... W<)7 

Yakoob 

... Y~r 

Wyndham 

... \VU8 

Yates 

... Y— 2 

W5'pcr 

... WDO 

Y'eaiinin 

... Y— 3 



Yeeman 

... Y-4 



Youii^^, A. 

... Y--5 

Xnut-as 

... X--1 

Young-, G. 

... Y-.G 

Xavi^ria 

... X-. 

Young, R. 

... Y— 7 

XavifT, A. 

... x- t] 

Yiiill 

... Y--.8 

Xavier, G, 

... X—t 

Yule 

... Y~-9' 

Xayier, H. 

... X--G 



X(‘iioj)hrm 

... X— 6 



XorxoM - 

... X— 7. 
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IZabier 

... Z—l 

Ziech 

... Z''— 7 

Zaohariah 

... Z~-2 

Zorab 

... Z— 8 

Zardis 

... Z— 3 

Zutshi 

... 

Zeller 

... Z— 4 



Zeppelin 

... Z~-5 



Zerker 

... Z~~6 




The principles ^ov'enimg tlie use of the above- 
table are simple. All books by A. Abbott receive the 
number A12. If ho has written two in the same 
class, clisting’uisli theiri by adding the initials of their 
titles. Thus, supposing we have his “ High School 
Algebra ” and his College Algebi*a”, tlie first would 
be numbered 512~AI2H ; the second, 512-A120. 

The first book in a class l)y any given author need 
not bear the title initial, but it is good economy to- 
make a practice of using it, as the nuisance of 
duplicate numbers may thereby generally bo avoided. 

It should be understood that Al2is the number, 
not alone for A. Abbott but for all the Abhotts down 
to J. Abbott, w])o bears tlie number Alfi, as do all 
other persons whoso names alphabet between his and 
Abe’s. A29 is the number not only for Albert but 
also for Aldcn, because Aldeii alphabets between 
Albert and Alder, which is'A30. It would seem 
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thafc this would lead to confusion and the assignment 
of the saiTio number to different names. But this is 
the case only rarely, for it is iniprobahle that we 
shall have books hi the same class by both A. Abbott 
and B. Abbott. While if vve give these gentlemen 
the same author number for books written by them 
in different classes, it makes no difterence whatever 
and no confusion will result. It does occasionally 
happen, however, that we have books in the same 
class by two men to whom would naturally bo 
assigned the same author number. When this does 
occur We simply allow one of them an extra figure, 
arranging to keep them still in alphabetical order. 
Thus if th(i Abbott family were to go in lieavily for 
writing algebras, we .sliould let A. Abbott be A12 ; 
B. Abbott, A121 ; and H. Abbott, A129. Book 
numbers, be it understood, are always to be road 
<lecimally ; thus A129 precedes A13 on the shelf 
and in the .slielf-list. 

Libraries which use only the author number with 
fiction, and thos<‘ which arrange individual biography 
all under B as class number, with an “ author num- 
ber taken from the name of the biographee, will do 
well to use tliree figures always in these classes. 
This is because there will bo a multitude of names in 
the same class in these cases, and duplicate numbers 
will otherwise fre([uently result. If good judgment 
is used in the expansion , of the numbers, as illustrated 
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in the ca.s(? <)l.‘ the Abbotfcs above, and i£ they ^are 
written into the table for future use ho (liese classes 
only, there ^vill be no confusion. 

It sliould be noted that in tlie ease ol' individual 
bio^ifrapl^3^ ‘where the book number is derived from 
the name of the biographee, the initial of tlie author 
is used after it instead of tlie initial of the title, as in 
all other cases. Thus all lives of Akbar will boar the 
number B-A28; but one by Brown will be B-A28B, 
and one by Green, B-A2SG, tlius keeping all of 
Akbar s lives together arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to their authors. 
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CHAPTER YJJI. 

The three book records. 

Tlie woll-ti*aiiio(], consurvutive lil>rarian keei)s. 
three book rreords: (1) tiu! hoak, ji list of the 

books hi tlie order in wliieh they have i)eeii added 
to the library ; (*i > the f<hdf-list, arran^-ed according 
to classes in tlu* ordin- in whieli tlie books stand on 
the shelves; (:l) the (drtiou'tVjf cahthmue, con- 
taining entries for tlie authors, titles and subjects of 
the hooks an-anged together in a single alphabet. 

1. Tln‘ aeecwsion IkjoIc lanng elironologicaliy 
arranged, new ell tries are ailded always at the end, 
so intiTcalatien is ned ueeesHaiy .Miid tlicre is no 
reason why tins record should he kept on cards. 
Accordingly it is always in itslgei* form. In th(^ acces- 
sion book are recorded the description and business 
details concerning each volume aihled to the library. 
These details onliimrily will not interest the public, 
and the accession book is jirimarily an office record. 
When a book is lost hy a reaihu* or diNcarded as worn 
out, the aceessiuu record tells when, whore, and for 
^ how much it was purchased, and therefore what will 
be the cost of replacing it. It is tlie business record 
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•o£ the cost of the collection for insurance pur]5oscs 
^also, and as such it is well to keep it in a fire-proof 
safe. From the acccs.si(3n hook, statistics of the 
library’s o-rowtli durino- any oiven poiiod may readily 
be compiled. 

2. 'The slu‘lf-list is the list of books arranged as 
they stand on the shelves, ddiey stand on the shelves 
according to their e la, ssiti cation, so new books and 
new shelf -list cards are si i]>pcd in between old ones 
wherc\’er their subj(.‘et matter demands. Fach sbelf- 
list card bears the accession number of the book 
which it reprt'si'nts. The sbelf-lisi is therefore the 
key to tJie, information to be found on]})" in the 
accession i)ook. Tlui shelf-list is th(^ indispensable 
record if an inventory of thti books is to bo taken, 
•and this should be done each year. This j’ecord also 

8erve.s pretty well, with the aid of the “ Relative 
Index” of the Decimal Olassitication, as a subject 
catalogue of the collection. 

3. The dictionaiy card catalogue is on the 
whole the best k(y to a living collection of books 
that has yet been devised. The modern efficient 
library is essentially a li\’iiig organism, inecs.santly 
eliminating outworn, efiet(‘. matter, ince.ssantly incor- 
porating in itself the new matter which fLiine.ss of 
life renders most serviceable. iSTo ])rinted catalogue 
can possibly beep nj). with this coiistant change. It 
will always' contain entrius'for books no longer in the 
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collectioiJ ;it will coiitaiii entries for the ])ookK 

j^ncrally most eagerly souglit, — tlio newest additions. 
To he sure, there may be suppiements ; but even with 
many suppleimuits the printer can never cpiite keep 
up with tlu‘ aetnal status of the eolleclion, and tlie 
more supplements there are the iiiore tedious becomes 
the H(‘aveh for a < 4 'iven item. How much better to be 
able to tell your readt*rs, This catalo^me is an exact 
reeord of tin* present state of tlie library. It contains 
entries for every Ijook in the collection 7 
othfjrK If you know tlie name (.>f tlie author you are 
seeking', hmk under that name in the eatalo^’iie. If 
you know only the title of llie book you seek, look 
for the first word of tliat title not an article. If you 
know no aullaji's or titles, but otdy that you seek a 
book oil photograph}', look under l^jiotofjmphy. All 
entri<*H-— author, title, and subject — are arranged in a 
sin^^h* ulpliabi’t like the words in a dictionary. If 
you (*;m look ii]» a word in a dielionaryj, you can 
lookup a hook in Ibis catalogue.” The readers will 
be sliy of the new contrivance at first and will have- 
to fie encouraged and helped a bit in its use. But a 
well-made dictionary card catalogue is really quite 
simple and easy to understand — from tlie outsider’s 
point of view at any rate. In American libraries 
every year tliousand.'^ of boys and girls eight and ten 
years old are taught to use it. And the teaching 
cciipies only a few minutes. It is worth while to 
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place on the catalogue cabinet a clearly lettered notice 
giving a brief explanation of its contents. This may 
easily be boiled down to about a hundred words. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Library handwriting. 

Wo havo just 1)0011 considering tlie library’s three 
principal lU'oords. The catalo^^ue is constantly used 
by the public; the shelf-list, frequently ; tlie aecos- 
sion book rinly oc(‘asioiially by some reader who per- 
haps wishes to s(*e a list of th(‘ books most recently 
addl'd. If we are to realise our ideal of rrood service 
to tin* jniblic we nmst make the use of our records as 
easy as we can. To this end the handwriting in 
these records must be legilde, uniform, and neat. 
Wlam one hears that “ the readi'xs don’t like to 
US(‘ the card catalogue”, investigation almost invariably 
reveals a homemade-looking card cabinet, its stick- 
fast drawers without any indication of their con- 
tents, which comprise a motley array r)f soiled cards 
of various sliapfss, sizes, colors and thicknesses, some 
loose and some fasbmed in, covered with handwritings 
variously illegible, and wit’s no guide cards. This is 
a picture of all that a catalogue should not be. The 
compilers of such a catalogue may have all the rules 
and exceptions of a most elaboi-ate code at their hngers’ 
ejids, and yet produce a mere abomination, so far as 
practical usefulness is concerned. 
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It is absolutely essential to efficiency that all lib- 
rary workers use a uniforni and pre-eminently legible 
style o£ baudwriting in all permanent work. This fact 
was long ago realized at the Kew York State Library 
School, and at'tcr nmch exporiinentation and study a 
form of handwriting was adopted which lias now be- 
come the standard “ library hand ”, Wo <[Uot(d)el(nv the 
rnl(‘s which should govern the practicti of those wishing 
to acquir(5 this hand, and witli the rnli'S will be founil 
samples (>!' botli the joined and disjoined hands. 
The joined hand should be used for writing catalogue 
cards, sheU'-list cards, and (less paiu.stakiugly) the 
accession r(‘Cord. The disjomeil linnd is hotter fur 
guide cauls, labels, book-plates, date sli))s, Ijook cards, 
shelf lahtiis, signs, notices, etc. Use a good, non- 
copying, black, pc'rnianeut ink evcrywhm't*. sav(‘ on 
labels and otber surfaces wbicl) may be mncli liaadlcd, 
where it is Indtcr to use a waterproof «.lrawing ink; 
UMially called Lliincse ink in India. 

Rules for handwriting. 

‘‘1. Jnl \ — Use only standard library ink and 
let it dry without blotting. 

*' 2. Foti/I fon.—Sit sfpiarely at tlic desk and 
.asneai'ly cn;ect as possible. 

“d. — Follow the lilirary hand foi-ins 

■of all letters, avoiding any oi'iiameiit, 'llourish, or lines 
not es^'Cntial to the letter. 
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“ 4. — Small letters, taking m as tlm unit, 

are one s)){U'c or two millimeters high; i.e., one-third 
the distance lietweenthe rulings o£ the standard cata- 
login* card. 

“ C^ipitals and extended letters are two spaces 
high ahovi* the bast* line or run one space below, 
exce]ti f, the eharuittm- dS and figures, which arc one 
and one-hull' s])n<u‘s high. 

‘‘ 5, Shivf, -Make letters upright witli as little 
slant as possible, and nnil’orndy the same, pi’eferring 
a irilh' bnekward rather than i'orward slant. 

(). /S'pof* /////.— Separate words by space of one 
in and M*nteiict‘s by two ms. Leave nnifonn space 
between hdlers of a word, 

“ 7, AV/nrL’y/r/. — Make a nnifonn black line with 
no shading. A\'oid hair line strokes. 

“ N. V tt >/(>(' HI itij. — Takt‘ great pains to have all 
writing nnilbrm in size, slant, spacing, blackness of 
lines and forms of letters. 

“ ,h. /S/)cehr/ } (iters (vad fujures. — In both joined 
and disjoined hands dot i and cross t accurately to 
avoid confusion : rv/., Cxiulio cai’elessly dotted has been 
arranged nnd<‘r (hiilio in the catalogue. Cross t one* 
space from line. l)ot I andj one and one-half spaces 
from line. In foreign languages special care is. 
e.ssentiah 

^'Joined JMnd . — Connect all letters of a word 
into a single word j icture. Complete each letter ; e.g.t. 



SPECIMEN alphabets AND FIGURES 

Joined hand 


aBC£)£a9jH^gKi:m 

lOPQRSaUVUiX^Z 

a&'cdLji|gft.ljj feEmnop 
jnbtu.uu)x»^^ 

1234567890 8c 
ZlaAsi (^ruuLt poJurU) to Puxfu-t aJlM 
j-TJutL/rug uum,^<)-n/m Inx hXcurJt, 

IpoXAm^ & |<)-VnrU) &2jtb2JU» . 

Disjoined hand 


i ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
JOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
• abccLefghijklmnop 

Jjrstuvwx y z 

1234567890 & 


< Take great pains to have all 
Writing uniform in size, slant, 
pacing 8c forms of letters 
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do not leave gap between body and stem of h and«c?, 
luring loop of / back to stem, etc. 

" Avoid slanting r and s differently from other 
letters. They should be a trifle over one space in 
height. The small p is made as in print, and is nob 
, extended above the line as in ordinary script. 

“ Disjoined hand . — Avoid all unnecessary curves. 
The principal down strokes in &, d, /, 4, i, j, k, I, m, 
•n, 3 p, q, r, t, u, and the first line in e, should be 
straight. 

“ Make all the small letters, except /, i, j, k, t, a? 
and y without lifting pen from paper. 

Make g and Q in one stroke, moving from 
left to right like the hands of a watch. Begin on the 
line. 

; “ Take special pains with the letter r, as care- 

made it is easily mistaken for a v ov y. 
i , " Make the upper part of B, It and 8 a trifit^ 

, smaller than the lower part. 

*'I^gv/ihes . — Make all figures without lifting the 
pen. Begin 4 . with the horizontal line. Make the 
; upper part of S and 8 smaller than the lower part; 

: 8 is best made by beginning in the center, 
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CHAPTEE X. ; 

The accession and withdrawal books. j 

Wc may now proceed to m *!!■»•■■.* d-'i:n^<‘d dcsf:r!])~ 
tioTi of the ac:ee‘<.siou l>ook. ■■* o l>(«flv 

;i^od.all;y ruled, lettered and ■ .jiii- ■■ ■I l -r ‘dirary 
purposes. A book of the right size, shape and]' 
horizontal ruling may he obtained from most .stationOfi^^, ; 
hut it will be j»ec(\s^ary to rule each page vertioalfe ' j 
and it is worth while to purchase one of the Eitoicy : 
Bureau’s regular “ Condensed Jiccession hooks*^ They ; 
are usually kept in stock in tin', London olTiec. A i 
well bound hook of 5,000 lines, '' half -numbered ”, | , 
wliich will record 5,000 volumes, costs Es. 15. | , - 

The accession Imok should contain a description 
and history of every book on the library’s shelves. : 
At the top of eaeli ]>age is the date of entry. Then ' , 
come spaces fur recording for eaeli hook, on a single 
line, the accession number, author, title, place of pnb- j t 
Hcation and publisher, date of publication, number of | 
pages, siise, style of binding, whence obtained, coBfc, class ' 
number, book number, volume number and remarks. 

Bach book and each volume of a ‘ set has a 
separate accossdon number and a separate entry. Each 
entry occupies a line ; the lines are numbered from one 
up to such a iiundier as the lilwary lias volumes. The , 
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minxber of eacli line, called the accession number, is 
written underneath the call number on the back of 
the title-page of the book described rm that line. The 
accession number appears also on the shelf -list card 
for each book. 

The accession book is a life history of every book 
in the librai*y. It forms such a record as any business- 
like person would wish to have of property entrusted 
to his care. It is also a catalogue of all books in the 
library, and a useful catalogue as long as the library is 
small. Knowing readers often ask to see the latest 
entries in the accession book in order to ascertain what 
new books have recently been added. Never use an 
old accession number for a new book, even though 
the oidginal book lias disappeared from the library, 
and never assign a single accession number to a whole 
set of books. 

The remarks column is usually reserved for 
recording tlie ultimate fate of each entry, C)ne may 
see frequently in* old accession books such notes in 
this column as “ Discarded ”, Dost and paid for by 
reader”, “ Missing at inventory ”, ** Destroyed — con- 
tagions disease”, etc. Such entries should always be 
accompanied by the date. 

As an adjunct to the accession book, the systematic 
librarian will keep a similarly numbered and arranged. 
withdrawal book. Almost any ruled blank book will 
do for this. Each withdrawal should be entered in 
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this book, numbeiing the first one, and so on. Beside 
the withdrawal number, the autlior, title, accession 
number, and reason for withdraival are the only 
particulars that need be recorded here. It will be 
seen that accession book and withdraAval book together 
are invaluable for statistical purposes. The number of 
books in the collection may at any time be ascertained 
biy subtracting the highest number in the withdrawal 
, book from the highest number in the accession book.. 

After , entry in the accession book, the accession 
number is written in ink on the back of the title-page 
under the call number. Careful librarians writeiit on 
. the book-plate as well, and on the bottom of the book 
card. This is usually the time also for lettering the 
call number on date-slip, book card and label, remem- 
bering that waterproof drawing (Chinese) ink should 
be used for the label. After this has dried the label 
should be carefully varnished with shellac or “ label 
varnish to prevent soiling. 

A good many librarians consfder tJie accession 
book an obsolescent if not actually an obsolete piece of 
machinery, preferring to keep by other means a record 
of the necessary facts wliich it contains. Doubtless, 
too much time has sometimes been spent on the 
accession book in the past. As it is mainly an office 
record and only occasionally referred to, there is no 
real need for writing it in the elaborately legible, 

. painstaking and time-consuming “library hand. ’’ 
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Again, some of tlie descriptive items that it contains 
may he dispensed witli. We certainly do not need the 
place of publication, as this can readily be found if 
we know the publisher. The columns for the number 
of pages, size, and style of binding may also be left 
blank without much loss. They help us to visualize 
the book, it is true, bub a given item may almost 
.always be idontitied if we know author, title, date, 
publisher, source, price, call number, and accession 
number. Having these details, we can generally 
, ascertain the number of pages, size, and stylo of 
binding from our trade bibliographies. 

We find that those who do without the accession ‘ 
book, record somewhere else tlie information that it 
'Contains. They usually number each invoice as 
received and preserve it permanently in a big bill- 
book ; on the shelf-list cards beside the usual matters 
they record the source and cost, and for tlie accession 
.number a bill number is there substituted; whi'e the 
publisher's name and perhaps other descriptive items 
are entered on the main catalogue card. All these 
things take time, — ^probably more than the old-fashion- 
--ed accession book, if kept in a common-sense way. 
And no figures are available for stating the number 
of volumes in the library, uide.ss the plan is still 
further elaborated. But the battle for and against 
the accession book still rages, and the individual 
iibrariau must decide this matter for himself. 
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CHAPrER XL 

TLe shelf ‘list and its twQ uses. 

When the accession book is retained, entries otr 
the shelf -hat card are as follows : in the 'Oipper’ 
l^^hand corner tlie call number is written, the elaes-^ 
BtifSaber the top line, the author number on tli0: 
'Second ; then on the (op line at the left-hand vertical 
ruling oomeis the autlior’s surname or, as sprue prefer, 
his name in '' subject fulness” (surname and given 
naUie, if onlj^ one of the latter, ^otherwise surname 
and initials only) ; then on the second line at the right- 
hand vertical ruling, the title of the book, shortened 
somewhat if this seems desirable, but never omitting 
the initial word unless it bo an article ; then the date 
and finally the num])er of volumes if more than one, 
The accession mini her is written on the fourtli liu^ 
from the top, in the left-hand mai’gin, directly under; 
the call number. In the rare cases where the title^ 
extends down to the fourth line, the accession number' 
is vTitfcen on the fifth line. 

Unlike the accession entry, which requires a line 
for every single volume, a single shelf-Hst entry may 
cover a sot of a hundred volumes if (til of them carry 
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the same class and book numbers. The inclusive 
accession numbers then are written, for example. 

As shelf -list entries are seldom long or elaborate, . 
a shallower card than the standard catalogue card 
may be used. Being consulted less frequently, too, , 
the shelf-list may be on lighter paper stock than 
the catalogue. A saving may therefore be eflected by ■ ' 
those libraries which care to keep tlie two sizes and" 
weights of cards in stock.* As all good cards must 
at present be importjfed, this may not be worth while 

H which docs not use many shelf-list 
lard ciirologue cards may be used' 
,t‘S. .Shallower drawers, too, will 
iiulavd shclf-list cards, and special 
ro iiiiulc l)y the library furniture 
iiJmI) lihrarics will dud it worth, 
oiH^ (jf these as the shelf-listj!. 
•y, may be accommodated' in a 
logue eahinet. Whichever size of 
slid f- list, plenty of guide-cards. 

I greatly facilitate its use, as iii 


1 ( i s]i elf- list, plenty of guide-cards, 
ill greatly facilitate its use, as iii 
card caValogiu;. 

TIh.- .siz(* (>f the ^iindard shelf-list card is 5 by 
12.5 cm., and it is just about as important to have 
:^eso exactly right and uniform in size, ruling,, 
punching and thickness, an it is in the case of the- 
catalogue cards. A sample shelf-list entry is given 
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" \'' f; v/£;F>;iWlr^^ .\su it.s -nvo l ses 

■3’.?; ’ anfl j'!:i,('C‘ il i-ii ilic sli,;l\-f's accordingly. 

“i-iri; oT CdiifUume ” contains 
it «l<jtil of '’iigiisb liistoi-y, vuL M'c sli.-ill not find it 
■ Klif'lf-lt:lrfi urulcr b-}-i2 ; i'or ii; is princirily a biography 
and V. ill !»:», wo chu.ssilicd and slu-lL-li'^ted, This is 
A ^ ■\’«Jli\ Mill :dit‘il!'U.sl if: tioi. o!' iisoll! t\- con'plete subject 

Jn-tli(} dicU’.n.-uy cai.-ilogiiii the book just 
‘ inf‘ii'-it)jif‘d will lio found nndi-:- h'n'jl'ni.d- History, as 

woll :'i'' Hinler Glmlshxi-', 11’. /i\, lioi not in the shelf- 
■'* ’ list nnli‘s<i vve nuikc fjf ii a. rog'.ilar catalogiie, 

"■ ,wh>-h would in ri^rfcir- willi it.s oilier and princiiial 
kliptfro of n.sc.rnliu'ss, — iu lakiiig iinoniory. 

Kvory '.yli.jpkaejx-i ijiai knows lii.-^ business finds 
his xvliile p. • tidlcally to lake account of 
1'<‘ di.-covers goods that are out 
*?i rtffcninitrd lo."!, ovursiock in certain 

: ])i‘rliiii)'^ ]»]\‘,vi(Misly unsuspected 
<[ir(.c(i(ai.s. Tlic librarian will 
g(‘. lo bi! no li“^‘' systematic and 

. 0iife ■ itT><i;a< Ic ( 1 m.i i t li ('. shopkeeper. 

<i>l UV'* \\ bole c(fl!e(M.ion Miould be taken 
-y^fsiAfr: task m.-sv luj nndc.rt'{i.kc’U and carried 

|Kw> .Cf>i .iilcliori dnriti.'- /i .slack sm.son, or the work 
’ o spread o\‘ r ‘In. wliole year, inie or more 
•(■‘'i\'hig at!-'ni:ion (-acli month. In taking 
tin •d nd £ ■ . i.-^L is i IK I i.spci i '^a bbi. The work 
.ted if t wo ]>eisoii.s work together. The 
aining cards, let us say, for the 
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rtot? 




liistfory books is takoa to tlie iiiel\ ta ^ ^ 

the books liave been un-augod fclu iv prdpu \ 

order, one xiemm “ i*eacls the shfifH*iis>s reaas tite, ■ ^ «'• I 

call numbers oil the labels ot tln-i ' iKiok^b ' 

other follows, iurniug over- the ccri'^|^Kdm|f ')f ;i 

card for each number as it is rtsljd. , ^■ '' 

present in the shelf-list Avill bo 

and the nmuliers for tlu'so arii ciarefully -ii-oted ilowi 4W-..l;v 
to be subseiiuently seurehecl for thn.^ . 

charged to boi-rowers, lliose efiarf]gild--tl‘i^ thfe"- # 

those on the lueixdiug sludves, 
miminum of^ 

wanderers shoiihl be searched lor ft0M 
next inventory, must be accoun' d 
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CHAPTER XU. 

The catalogue : author entries and name references. 

Foruiorly it was tlie cn.stoui to liavo three separate 
catalogiK^R for author, title, and Hiiljject entries, in 
libraries enterprising onoiigli to list their books in all 
tlireo ways. Finally it occurred to soinoone that 
there Avas no e-ood reason wJiy the tln*<>e forms of 
entry shonhl not all be iiled to^'ether in a single 
Avas discoA’cred to i)e iimeh simpler to 
readei* to “ the catalo^aie rather than tO' 
tO; him that there AA'cn-e tliree ealalo^nes and?;! 
look ill the one “ ovis' tliere ”, the title 
f he desired to ascertain Avhellier the library 
book called \Yoir by Avaiting. ” For 
in exposition, the three kinds of entry 
ip thoMO varieties of catalogue will be 
|i^a1%tl%iYe(niHidei‘ed in this and the two following 
chapter.y^ 

the author of a book is known, an author 
card is ahA^ays made and this is tluj “ main card ” for 
tfhe book, containing a fuller title and in some libx'aries 
ihoro details of the imprint than the other cards. In 
th^upp^- left-hand corner of the card, on the first 
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and second lines, is written the call number of the- 
book, as in the case of the slielf-list card. Then 
comes the writing of tlie author’s name on tlie cai'd, 
an apparently simple inattor, but one that has made 
necessary the formulation of hundreds of rules and 
exceptions in the cataloguing codes. S])ace considera- 
tions forbid us to do more here than state a few 
general principles bearing upon this matter. 


(■ 


The author’s name on all cards is u'ritten “ out,” 
that is, beginning at the first or left-hand A'ertical 
line on the standard catalogue card. In the 
Europeans, tlie name is always in 

order: the .surname first, follow-! i-, ;i c. 
the given name or names, or thtii- i:::'!.-. 
but very large libraries it is "0 
name in “subject fulness” (dofli:'.,d i 
chapter). The practice as to 1' . ■ ■ ■ 
names is just nowin a state of trafi-ii 
no definite rules can be given, h 
however, that the present tendenc.' - ■ i 
Europeanizing such names, espes-i.-i'li 
Bengalis, who may safely be ente.- -d u 
names like Europeans. 

* This all . seems simple enough. But wiit^t.^f ^ 
man or woman have several surnames ? Under which 
shall lie he entered ? As a general principle it may he 
said that the choosing of a name for entry is a minor 
matter, so long as we are certain (1) to enter all of an 

\ t? ' 


of 

si>vej^Le^'S?!j 
■na, 

give 
L.: jnvvioiW"’^ 
\ I -r i.ir’Vntfti. . 
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author’s books under the same form of name, (2) tov 
refer to tlie form chosen from all other forms under 
which a reader would be apt to look. 

It was formerly the rule in England to enter all 
noblemen under tlicir family names, with references 
from their titles. In America the rule was just the 
reverse. To-day in both countries tlie tendency is- 
toward entering under the test hnoion form of name, 
whatever it may happen to be, with references from 
all the other forms to the one chosen. 

This tendency to sacrifice consistency to common 
sense holds good also in the case of pseudonymous- 
writers, marriofl ■women authors, etc. An objection 
^nuiy b.t;, rah»(l i.li;i.t as usage changes, it may be 
to cliinigv many entries in our catalogue, 
true, hot the same objection was often 
fonin.-i- practice, when the long-sutFering 
floinetimes groaned under the necessity of . 
Ijds s(n-eral times when a "woman writer 
^^ri^;-«i$ceessively several husbands, or when a 
" cl imh(‘d to the higher rank of viscount,- 



Following tlie author’s name, on the second line, 
“ in” (at the right-hand vertical line), comes the title 
of the book. The initial article (a, an, or the) is. 
practically always omitted, the rule being to begin the^ 
title " with the first word not an iirticle.” If tlie title 
ishoo long fer convenience it may be shortened, thoug'h 
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to any extent at its beginning, as we have seen. 
If words arc left out, the omission should be indicated 
by inserting in their place three dots The 

punctuation of the title may be added to or changed 
if it seems best, hut the sense must not be altered or 
lost through abbreviation or changes in punctuation, 
and it must be so arranged that all of the title used 
will bo comprised in a single sentence. If the title 
extends beyond the line on whicli it began, the second 
and succeeding lines are brought “ out ” to the left- 
hand vertical line so as to come directly under the 
beginning of the author’s name. 

JVJany hhrarians think it well to di 
h()f)k in s<jme detail on the author card gi 
culars as to imprint, etc. But the present 
to omit ihe.sc*. and Panjab librarians areip||;yii 
give only I lie dan- mimI !lu‘ iiiiinb'M' ot voiiimes 
moi^‘ Ilian < .n-- 1 ai'l { hi- lit I", 
instanei- n-’ r i r.- .'lii] \ liial i!.- b. 

( Where in» >! «i •■II. V. l i! ■ 

this a])]»!i<-- al-i le. .Milj-'i-t j 
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Prince and the iJ.auper. 
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ii^iuiiple author card. 
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If a work is in more than a single volume, and 
each has a title of its own, it is well to give “ contents 
by volumes.’’ To do this write the word Contents 
in,” on the second blank line after the title, date and 
nuinber of volumes. On the lines directly below 
Contents write the titles of the several volumes begin- 
ning each title, “ in,” at the right-hand vertical line, 
and keeping tlie space between the vertical lines for 
V. 1, w rh etc. 

On the back of the author card should be 
roughly noted in pencil memoranda of any other 
cards that have been made for the same book. This 
is done in order that all cards for any book may be 
found and removed from the catalogue, sliould the 
' book be subsequent!}^ lost or withdrawn from the 
library. 



Cle 

Mark Twain, pseud., see 
mens, S. li. 



0 


Sample name reference. 


Where it is nece.ssary to make a “ name refer- 
ence ” from a form of name not used to the one chosen, 
one writes first on the card on the top line, " in,” 
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tjie name not chosen ; then, after a little space, the 
word see ; then on the second line, “ out,’' the name 
chosen for entry, exactly as it appears on the author 
card. As this is a general name reference card, not 
referring to any specific book but to all this author’s 
works, it bears no call number. A similar form of 
reference is made for “joint authors.” Whore Jones 
and Blown write a book together we begin the 
author card with Jones, A. B. and Broivn, G. 1)., and 
make a reference card as follows : Brown, 0. D., joint 
author, See Jones, A. B, and Brown, G. D, 

(The best cataloguing manual for the Panjab 
librarian is pr(jbably IMiss Hitchler’s “ Cataloging for 
small libraries,” to be had of the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board, 78 E. Washington St., Chicago, TJ. S, A., for 
about Rs. 4-4.) 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

The Catalogue ; title entries and title references. 

This will bo a sliort cliapter, as tho title side of 
tl^e dictionary catalogue is a siniplo matter and easy 
to explain. 

To make a title card, ^v^ite lirst the call number 
of the book in the upp(ii* lei't-hand corner of the card as 
usual. Then heginnino’ on the top line, “ in,'’ write the 
title of the book, shortened to as few words as possible, 
indicating omissions l)y the three dots (...) as on 
the author card, and beginning always with tluj tirst 
word not an .article. The words at the beginning of 
the title must not be numbered among those omitted, 
as ft will be nnder those that tho book will be sought 
for in the catalogue. If the title extends to two or 
more linos, begin them all " in,” at the second vertical 
line, so as to keep for the author s surname its usual 
prominent place ‘‘out,” at the first vertical line. 
After the title leave a short space, then write the 
date, to be followed by another space and the number 
of volumes, if more than one, exactly as on the 
author card. Then finish the card by writing tlie 
author’s surname “out,” on the line below. Call 
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luimber, short title, date, number of volumes, author’s 
surname : these arc the only items that are placed 
on the title card. And a very short title is all that is 
necessary ; it rmi'd not be so lon^ as on the author 
card. 

The only ditHculty a])Out title cards is to know 
when to make and when to omit them. Make 
title cards for all works of fiction, all plays and 
poems published, singly or separately, all books pub- 
lished anonymously , . . . , all books published under 
a pseudonym, and all books with striking or catch 
titles If a book is well-known by any part of its 
title f David ( '<j[)p(‘rjield ” is an example] , . - . oy 
by a hiuder’s title, a changed title, or title 
differing from tlnv title page, make an added entry 
under that title: that is, in addition to your regular 
title card, mak(^ aa extra title card or cards, bringing 
out th<* catch word under which tlie book may b,^ 
knon II and asknd for.” 

(>u not malvi*. title cards for non-fiction titles- 
published under the author’s real name beginning with 
stock phrasas like History of,” “ lAtroducfeiw • 

” Essa}' on,” “ Dis.sertation upon,” etc,, etc,, A r^adefe 
i^arely recalls the particular phrase witli wliich sfich 
titles begin, and he will naturally look under the 
subject or the author’s name for such books ; so a title 
card is useless, 

“ Whenever you can, make a title reference in- 
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••stead of a title card. This can always b(‘- done for 
various editions or translations of a classic or otlier 
well-known work. To explain : if yon have in your 
library many editions of the same book, for instance 
the Iliad of Homer, or ]\raol)eth by Shakespear( 3 , make 
•one card under the title for that book, — in other 
words, one title reference, which will refer the reader 
to -tlie main or author cards for all added information. 
'This card will read as follows : ' Iliad, s(‘e Homer,’ 
■or ‘ Macbeth, see Sliakespoare, William,’ and thus 
will Serve to economise time, space and material.” 
'Omit tire call numbei's on these title refiovuco cards, 
-as the call numbers will be different for different 
•editions of the hook. 
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Prince and the pauper. 1 805. 
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Samjde title card. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Catalogue : subject entries and subject 
references. 

It is possible for a library to get along passably 
well with an author-and-title catalogue, using tlie- 
shelMist (with the aid of the “ P. C/s ” Relative- 
Index) as a subject catalogue. This, however, is. 
only a makeshift aii<l .sooner or later every librarian 
who aspires to the highe.st efficiency will wish tO’ 
include subject entries in his catalogue for his 
non-fiction books. Works of fiction do not require 
them, though faddists sometimes make them even 
ior books of this class. 

TJie one indispensable tool for developing tMs* 
side of the catalogue is the “ List of .subject headings 
f(>r iLse ill dictionary catalogs,” ]ate.st edition, issued 
by the A. L. A, Publishing Board, 78 E. Wa^liington 
St., Chicago, U. S. A., and to be had of thenv for 
about Rs, 8-8, postpaid. 

To make a subject card, write the call number of 
the book as usual in the upper left-hand corner of 
the card ; then, always with the aid of the “ List of 
subject heading.s,” decide upon the heading that best 
fits the book, and w'rite it in red ink on the top line 
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of the card, beginning " in" at the second vertical 
line ; on the second line below — ^the third line on the 
card — write the author’s surname, “ out " at the first 
vertical line as usual ; on the line below the author’s 
name, “ in write the title of the book as briefly as 
possible, but retaining enough of it t6 show why the 
book is placed under the subject heading chosen; 
follow the title and conclude the cai'd with date and 
number of volumes (if more than one) as usual 
Some books treat of more than one subject. For 
these, of course, more than one subject card will be 
required. 

This sounds fairly simple. Bub one must be 
very careful indeed if one would construct a catalogue 
that is always complete and consistent and never 
confusing or misleading. It would never do, for 
example, to place a book under Economics to-day and 
a similar book under Political economy to-morrow, 
for 'it is clear that all of the library’s resources On 
a given subject must be’ set forth under a single 
heading, else some books will not be found when 
wanted. If wfe look in our " List of subject headings ’’ 
we shall find that Economics is the heading chosen. 
But how shall we tak© care of the reader who looks 
for the subject Political economy ? If he finds nothing 
there, it may not occur to him to look under Econo- 
mics, and he will conclude that ours is a wretched 
library, to have no books on so important a subject. 
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It oar business to direct him, then, to look under 
JSoonomics, and accordingly we make what is called a 
subject reference card (in red ink, like the subject 
headings) as follows, to be filed among tlie P’s : 
Political economy, see Economics. This is a “ see ” 
reference. The lieading to be referred from is written 
on the top line, “ in ”, followed by a comma, a short 
space, and the word “ see ” ; on the second line, out ”, 
is written the heading to wliich wo are referring. 
The “ see ” reference means there is nothing here ; 
look in that other place But we have in addition, 
see also ” references. For example we shall have 
a card reading, “ Sociology, sec also Economics 
This tells the sociological enquirer, “ Yes, we have 
books on sociology ; but if you are interested in 
sociology and wish to know of all we haye bearing 
upon that subject, you had better look under Econo- 
mics also, for many books entered only under that 
heading are closely concerned wdth sociology 

As each subject heading chosen is used, underL'ne 
it in the List of subject licadings ” for your future 
guidance. Be diary about using any subject heading 
not in the “ List ”, but occasionally you will have to 
do this. When this necessity occurs write the heading 
used at its proper alphabetical place, on one of the left- 
hand pages of the " List ” left blank for the purpose. 

When a “ see ” or “ see also ” reference is- made, 
be careful to check it in the book of subject headings. 
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For a reference once made will do for all 
would of cour.sc be arraufc waste bo make a card 
saying “ Political economy, .see Econounc.s”, wliencver 
we place a book under the latter heading. 

A great many referencc.s are suggested iii the 
List Be careful nob to make one until you have 
. something under the heading referred to. For example 
you will notwin the thank.s of j^our reader.s if you 
say Econoniics, see also Apprentices,” and then have 
nothing to offer them under the latter heading when 
they have taken the trouble to look it up. 

In the “ List ”, see ” rcferonceH are distinguished 
from “seealso’s” by being followed l)y the letters, 
i in curves. All without the h ar(i " .see also’.s.” . Dis- 
tinguish carefully between these two form.s. It is 
■disastrous to use one when you mean to use the other* 

As a rule, refer only from the general to the 
particular. Say Economics, see also Factory .system ” ; , 
not, unhiSs for a very ^ood reason, ^‘Factory sys^tem, 
see also Economics.” Entries .should be always as 
specific as pos.sible. If you have a book on the 
Fadtory system, enter it under that heading, with 
re£erence.s from Economics, and from Lahor and 
laboring chxsses. Then he who knows that lie wants 
a book on the Factory system will find it at once by 
looking under that heading, while he whose ideas are 
more vague, knowing only that he wishes something 
• on Economics or Labor, will be directed to th^ Factory 
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S’^'Steyn from those headings, if that is the plmse of” 
the larger subjects in which his ■ interest -chielly lies. 
It will usually be no kindness, however, to direct a 
readrer who really wants information about the 
Factory systemio “see also Economics’’; especially if 
we have a .book on the sj)ecilic topic. Hence we 
rarely find it necessary to refer from the particular- 
to the general. 

Cards and space often may be saved by entering 
many references on one card. For example, as we< 
accj[uire books on the several subjects we can add them 
to our card “ Economics, sec also Factory system ”, 
and make it read “ Economics, see also Factory system; 
Interest ; Land ; Profit sharing The only objection 
to this course is that these subjects will not naturally 
come along in alphabetical order — a considerable 
advantage when there are many of them.. , This 
difficulty may bo obviated by arranging the subjects 
in alphabetical order and so co2^ying the card. But it 
is only necessary to do this when as many as olght. 
or ten subject references ha^'e accumulated on a card,. 

As the “ List of subject headings ” is an American 
book, the sub-heads under countries have all been 
placed under United These same sub-heads 

may of course be used with India, England, or any 
other country. 

The “ List ” contains almost no geographical or 
pei’sonal subject heaepngs* These should all be entered! 
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as used on the blank pages in theii' proper alphabetical - 
positions. Many Indian geographical and personal 
names used aa subjects will require "see” references, ; 
as their spelling has not become fixed. Choose- 
whichever form seems wisest, then use the same one- 
consistently and do not forget to refer to it from all 
other spellings, botli in the catalogue and for your • 
future guidance in your " List of subject headings 
Do not neglect to read and study the four-page In- 
troduction to the " List ”, If you will do this the 
difficulties incidental to its use will soon disappear 
^'ith practice. 

For some years Miss Hitchler has employed a 
certain shoi't cut in subject cataloguing. I take the 
(pioting three paragraphs on the subject 
^tiiloging for small libraides ”, 
l^tnany subjects it is possible to make subject 
.•ard.s such as we have been making and us* 
marked success in some of the branches of ' 
|lyn Fublic Library for years. By subject 
\ T moan references from the names of such 
the Df.‘wey Decimal classification (or any 
cover a single definite subject, to the books 
arranged under that clas.s number on the shelves. 
For example, for all books on physics, instead of 
making separate subject cards under the heading 
Physics, which would necesvsitate ten cards if you* 
have ten books on the subject make instead, onet- 
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ca-rd, “Physics, see books on shelves in class 530”. 
You can do this only in case no other works except 
those on physics are classified in 530, but you can do 
this even if Avorks on physics are to be found in some 
«other class. You cannot, for instance, make a refer- 
ence from Telegraphy to class G54 ; you cannot say 
Telegraphy, sec books on shelves in class 054”, be- 
- cause you have books upon other subjects tlian tele- 
graphy in that class ; in other words, all books class- 
^ed in 654 are not on telegraphy. You can, however,, 
a^ty “ Gardening, see books on shelves in classes 635, 
710,” because all books in both those classes. treat of 
. gardening. 

“If, however, you have a chapter or p 
book devoted to physics in a work not chiiiSfejIs 
physics, you will need to make a regular subject m 
under the heading Physics ; e, g,, an oiitline of 
Physics may be bound with Roscoe’s ClieiTustP 
'book is classed in 540 — Chemistry : and as y< 
not say “ Physics, see books on sheht's in chiaa 
^ypu must make a subject card and imL a si 
ference for that book. It is better, tb(;nri'octv, u 
■the subject reference cards see also rcPci‘cn(*.e.s. 

“With an open shelf system, this method will 
; answer very well for the borrower whoj.'wil^l.ies to 
know only Y^'hat books on a certain iubjeet are 
in the library at the time. For the boiTOAfer, hoAvever, 
-who desire.s to know what the librax-v has on a 
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certain subject, such I'eferences are not of nmcli value^ 
since all the- books on a given subject are not likely 
to be in at the same time, or may he misplaced on the 
shelves, so that unless the shelf-list is a^^ailablo for 
the use of the public, I do not recommend the use of 
such references/’ 

We hope that many libraries in tlio Panjab wiil 
open both the shelves and the shelf-list to thoir 
readers; if this hope comes to ]>e justihed, the plan 
will be found well adapted to use in this province,, 
and we shall do well to make Miss Hitchlev’s stereo- 
typed reference read, see also boohs on sltAves and 
in shelf 'list in class so-and-so. 

iveii the list of “Keferencos from sub- 
oii tlie shelves ” used in tlie Brooklyn 
but adapted to suit Indian conditions, 
with the “ A. L. A. List of subject 


ription and travel 
)ry 

cial life and customs 


Algebra 

Amevican drama 
American essays 
Americas literature 
Americar |K)etry 


91& 
960-— 968 
916 
630— -638 
917.98, 979.8 
512 
812 
8U 

810- -818 
8U 
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Amusements 

r 

Anatomy 

■ Anatomy, Artistic 
Anglo-Saxon language 
Anglo-Saxon literature ... 
Animals 

Antarctic regions 
Arabia 
Arclneology 
Architecture 
Arctic regions 
Argentine rei)iiblic 
. Arithmetic 
Art 

Asia. Description and travel 

Asia. History 

Asia. Social life and customs 

Astronomy 

Atlases 

Australasia ... 

Australia. Description and travel 

Australia. History 

Australia. Social life and customs 

Austria. Description and travel 

Austria. Histoiy 

Austria. Social life and customs 

Banks and banking 

Baptists 

Bdgium 

Beverages 


790-^799 
' ' 611 
'743 
429 
829 
590—599 
919.9 
915.3, 953 


571,913 
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Bible 

Biography 

Biology 

Birds 


Bohenua 

Bolivia 

Book covers . . . 
Book rarities 
Bookbinding 
Bookkeeping 
Bookplates ... 



Europe. 

Europe. *'• 

TP jniistry. Analysis 
‘Chemistry, Technical 
Chile 

‘China, Beibsiption and travel 




220—220.9 
920 <kB 
^ 570— 5V9 
598 

914.37, 943.7 
918.4, 984 
, < 096 
090—099 
095, 686 
657 
097 
028 
580—689 
394 

918.1, 981 
624 

294.3 
690—699, 721 
517 

917.1, 971 
626 
936 
719 

917.28, 972.8 
361 
640—547 
543, 644, 545 
660—668 
918.3, 983 
915-1 


f 
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Ohina. History 
Ohiua. Social life and customs 
C'liristiau life and cliaracter 
Christianity, Evidences ... 
Chronology — 

Church and state 
Cl HI r(‘]i history 
Church of Mnprlaiid 
Civilization ... 

Colleges and universities 
Oo]oni<‘s and (iolonizatioii ... 
Cornmorec' 

C( >rnmer<*ial corresijoi id(*j ict- 
Congregationulisui 
CVmstitutuaial history . . 

Con.stitutional law 
Cookery 
Co-operation ... 

Costume 

(.'rime and eriminak 
Criminal law... 

Ciysf ulk >gra] )h y ... 

t)onniark .... 

Domestic animals • ... 

Drawing 

Eeononiic.s. ... 

Education . 

Egypt. Deseriidion and travel 
DRYPt. History, Ancient 
Egypt. History, Modtu’n 


Oil!, 05 f 
915.1 
l >-18 
239 
52it 


270 ~- 27 i > 

. 309 , 901 
378 
325 - 



963 
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Egypt. Social life and customs 

916.2 

Electric oiiginGering ... 

621 

Electricity 

637 

Encyclopedias 

030-^039 

Engineering ... 

620—629 

England. Constitution ... 

342 

England. Description and travel 

9U.2 

England, History 

942 

England. Social life and customs 

914.2 

English drama 

822 

English essays 

824 

English language 

420—428 

^English literature 

820—828 

English poetry 

821 


760—769 


187 

pi;- ,1- 

929.6 


236 


701, 801 


767 


170—179 


672 


395 ‘ 

Europe. jDes(;ription and travel ... 

914 

Europe, id^stpry 

940 

Europe. Social life and customs 

914 

Evolution 

213, 575 

IFimncei 

336 

Eiah^ V ... 

697 

Fishing ... 

^ e39, 799 


/\ 
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Folklore 

' Forests and forestry 
France. Description and travel 
France. History 
France. Social life and custom, s 
French drama 
French essays 
French language 
French literature 
French poetry 
Fruit 
Furniture 
Future life ... 

Games 

•Gardening ... ... „ 

Geodesy 
Geography. Study and teacliio; 
Geology 
Geometry 
German drama 
German essays 
German language 
German literature 
German poetry 


398 
634.9 
914.4 
944 
914.4 
842 
844 
440—448 
840—848 
841 
634 
645, Y49 


Germany. Description and travel 

■-’9144 

Germany. History 

-‘^943 

Germany. Social life and customs .. 

/ 

914.3 

•God ,,, 

* i .J 231 

Greece. History, Ancient 

. i 938 

Greek diuina ... 

1 882 
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'Greek language 
'Greek literature 
Greek ])octry 
Gypaies 
Heat 

History, Ancient 
History, Universal 
Holland 

Homo economics 
Hungary 

H5'(.lrauli<j engineering 
Hydraulics ... 

Hvgiene 

llyiims 

emigration 

|r.ioii ami travel 

*|)i!o and customs 
rica 
IT^jRation 
.InsUrjinco 
Intellect 

Intcriiationa.1 law 
Interiiatipril relations 
Ifnventions ... ... 

;\'nvertebratA 


480-~48& 
880—889 
m, 883, 884 
397 
530 
930—939 
909 

914.92, 949 2 
040—649 
914,39, 943.9 
G27 
532 
613 
245 
134 

914,91, 949.1 
096, 741 
325 
093 
9144 
954 
915*4 
970-1 

607 
368 
151 
341 
327 

608 
592 
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Ireknd 
Italian drama 
Italian essays 
Italian languaijro 
Italian literature 
Italian poetry 

Italy,' Deseriptiou and travel 

Italy. History 

Italy. Social life and customs 

Japan. Description and travel 

Japan. Hi-story 

Japan. Social life and ciustoins 

Jesus Christ 

Jews 

Journalisni ... 

Judea 

ICinckn-j^arten 
Knowledge .. 

Labor and Capital 

Labor and laboring classes 

Lan<l 

Landscape gardening 

Language 

Latin drama ... 

Latin language 
Latin literature 
Latin poetry 
Law 
Legends 
Lietter-writing 


... 914.15, 941.5« V 

852'; : 

854 

450—458 , " 

850—858 

851 1 

914.5. k 


945 

914.5' 

915.2- 

952' 

915.2' 

■■ 



'f'rO-479' 


'/870— 879^ 
8J1, 873, 874 
/ 340— 34f> 
398. 
808.6, 658. 
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Letters 

816, 826, 836, 846 

Library science 

020—029’ 

Light 

535 

Liquids 

532 

Literature, General 

800— SOD 

Literature. Study and teaching 

807 

Liturgies 

264 

Logic 

160—169 

London. Description and travel 

914.21 

London, Hikory 

942.1 

London. Social life and customs 

914.21 

Magnetism ... 

538 

Malay archipelago 

919.1, 991 

Mammals . . . ' 

599 

Man 

572, 573 

Manners and customs 

390—399 

Manufactures 

670—679 

MatUKScripis ... 

.091 

Mai'tial law 

... 344 

Mathematic^.,, 

510—519 

Mechanical drawing 

744 

Mechanical ongineeiing ... 

’ 621 

Mechanics 

531 

Medicine .*^1,, 

610-619 

Metallurgy’' ... ... 

669 

Methodist Episcopal church 

•287.6 

Mexico 

917.2, 972 

Microscope and microscopy 

... ’ 578 ‘ 

Military art £nd science 

355—368 

Military engineering 

,623 


44 
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Mind and body 

130— 13i> 

Miiiei‘alog5^ 

541>- 

Mining engineering 

622- 

Missions 

26C)-' 

Moliaunnedanism 

297 

Mollusks .f. 

59-t 

Monastieisjn ... 

271 

Money 

332’ 

Monopolies 

338.8>. 

Moral education 

377 

Mormons and Morinonism 

298. 

Morocco 

916.4, 964 

Municipal government . . . 

352 

Music ... ... 

780~-789- 

Mythology ... .:. 


Katiiro .study 


Naval art and science 

359^ 

Naval liistoiy 

359‘ 

Navigation ... 

627 

Ncgtocs 

326 ' 

Ne\vspapfcn'.s ... 

070^aSP^ 

North America 

917, .97'Cf 

Norway 

914.8, 948- 

Nnmi.srnatics ... 

737 

Oceanica .... 

919—919.9, 990—99^' 

Opera 

782 . 

Oration.s, American 

815 

Orations, English 

825 

Oratioi i s F rend i 

845 

Orations, German 

835’ 


4 
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Orations, Greek 
Orations, Italian 
Orations, Latin 
Orations, Spanish 
Orchestral music 
Organ 
Painting 
Paleontology..* 

Paper 

Parliamentary practice 

Patagonia 

Patents 

Pathology ... 

Periodicals ... 

Persia 

Perspective . . . 

Porn 

Philosophy ... 
Philosophy, Ancient 
Plailosophy, Modem 
Photography . . . 
Physical geography 
Physios 

Physiology ... 

Piano 

Plumbing 

Poetry 

Poetry. Collections 


895 

855 

875 

865 

785 

786.5 

750^759 

660—569* 

676 

328 


918.2, 982' 
608 

616, 618 
050—069 
915.5, 935.5, 965 
742 
918.5, 985 
100—199 
180—1819 
190—199 
770-~.779 


551 

530—539 

612 

7S6 

696 

808.1, 811, 821, 831, 841, 
851, 861, 871, 881. 

811,08, 821.08, 831.08, 

841.08, 851.08, 86L08, 

871.08.881.08. 


146 
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*• Poland 

... 9U.3S, 943.8 

Political parties 

329 

Polynesia 

919.6, 996 

Poor, The 

339 

Po rt rait painting 

757 

Portugal 

... 914;G9, 946.9 

Portuguese language 

469 

Portuguese literature ... 

869 

Pottery 

666, 738 

Prisons 

366. 

Probabilities... 

619 

Protozoa 

693 

Provencal language 

449 

Provencal literature 


Psychology ... 


Public schools 


Bailroadfl 

... 385, 656, 625 

Beader.s 

... 42S.6, 808.6 

Beligion 

200—299 

Beligion, Meditative 

242 

Religion and science 

216, 239 

Religions 

290—299 

Religious education 

377 

Religious poetry 

246 

Rhetoric 

428, 808 

Rome. History 

937 

Rubber 

678 

Rumania 

... 914.98, 949.8 

Russia 

914.7, 947 

Sacraments ... 

266 
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•Hanitary engineering^ 
Salvation 
Scandinavia . . . 
School hygiene 
•Science 
Scotland 
Scnlpturo 
' Self-culture , , , 
Sermons 
Servia 

Ship-huilding 
Siberia ... ■ 


Sicily 
. SI. '^e.ry 



hpanish literature 
>S*)aui.sh poetry 
Sprts 
Shtistics 
• Shies 
SMents 


6^8 
, 334 

yU.8, 948 
. 371.7, 613 
500—599 
914.1, 941 
730—739 
374 
252 

914.97, 949.7 
623.8 


914 


915.7, 957 
5S, 945.8, 937.8 
326 
135 
335 
300—399 


. 534 
,918, 980 
914.6, 946 
862 
864 
460~-4G8 
860— 868 
861 
79G— 799 
310—319 

371.8, 378 
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JiUrgery 

Surveying 

Sweden 

Switzerland ... 

Tariif 
Taxation 
Teaching 
Telegraph 
Temperance ... 

Theatre 
Theology 
Theosophy ... 

Trees 

Trigonometry 
Trusts 
Typewriting 
Unitarianism 
United States, Const 
United States. Descr 
United States. Plisto 
United States. Social 
Venezuela 
Ventilation ... 
Vertebrates ... 
Veterinary medicine 
Voyages and travels 
Wales 

Weights and measures 
West Indies ... 

Will 


914.8, 948- 
914.94, 949.4 
337 
33(> 

371— 371.9- 
654 
178 
792- 


212 „ 


Constitution 
Description and ira» 
PIistor.^' 

Social life and errstomn 



a9 

)io 

914.29, 9^2.9 
389 

917 29, 

ih 
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AVomen ... ... ^396^* 

Woodwork ... ... ... 674, 694 

Zoology ... ... ... .'590 — 599' 

With the “ A. L. A. Li.st of subject lieudiiigs Miss 
Hitcliler’s " CVitalog-ing for sniall libraries ’’ and a good 
collection of reL’ereiieo books at his elboM', aii intelli- 
gent and painstaking librarian may hope to make an 
efficient catalogue, even though he has had no regular' 
library school training. It is not absolutolj^ neces- 
sary to follow all the rules laid down oven in “ Cata- 
loguing for small libraries ’’—tho simplest of the cata-. 
loging codes. “ It is much better, however, to do 
all the work, {'\'cn in a very small library, according^' 
to the most a[)proved nietliods. So to do brings you 
in touch with your fellows and gives you the comfort 
which comc.s f. oin the consciousness of work well, 
done-." 


■ 

913.4 


India, Bocial life and 

C74T 

i 


mBioiriB, 


Cro' 

oko. 

i 

1 

iTliings Indian. 1906. 

i 

1 0 


Sample subject card. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The catalogue : analytical entries. 

We have hitherto been discussing the cataloguing 
"of hooks, but are now to describe the making of 
‘ " analytics, ”, which are entries made for ixirts of books. 
As we have autlior, title and subject entries, so we 
have author, title and subject analytics. The first 
•sort is made when, as occasionally hapx^ens, some 
considerable part of the book is by a dift event author 
from the main part ; the second, when some part of the 
book has a title differing from the main title, which 
we think sliould ax)x>e«'i-’ in our catalogue (a book of 
plays, for example, would need several title, analytics) ; 
the third, when sonui di.stinctly valuable part of tlie 
book is on a subject not brought out by the subject 
• card or cards made fur the book as a whole. 

Every cataloguer must decide for himself when 
to make analytics. 'Jlic .small library that posse.sses 
no, book on Turbines would find it worth while to 
.bring out, by making a .subject analytic, a chapter on 
that subject which apx^ear.s in a work on electrical 
•engineering, especially if there arc many students of 
’ engineering among the library ’.s reader.s. If thi.s 
library already po-ssesses two or three books on Tur- 
.bines, however, an analytic for thi.s, single chapter 
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need not be made, unless the libraiy intends to §peci- 
' alize and to make a feature of all they possess on this 
subject. All Indian libraries will include books on 
India. Some of them will wish to make available 
even short sketches on this subject, and so will place 
in the catalogue cards for mere chapters and sections 
on India which are included in general books of travd. 

But it is possiljle to go too far and to spend an 
undue amount of time in making analytics, No 
librarian, for example, would consider it worth while 
to make analytics for articles in the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ”, valuable as these articles generally are, 
The presence of an encyclopedia in a library is taken 
for granted by most readers, and if it is an oncyclo^ 
pmdia article they want, they will either ask or know 
where to' find it. 

The American Library Association in 1900 naade 
it unnecessary to analyse some hundreds of worthy 
“composite books” (as those needing analysis are. 
sometimes called) by publishing the “ A. L. A. Index.*’ 
A supidement covering the important composite 
works of the succeeding years has recently been 
issued. These books may be obtained of the A. L. A,., 
Publishing Board, for about Ks. 30 postpaid. If 
purchased, they should be kept near the catalogue,!, 
as they are i*eally supplements to it; and their use 
should be explained to readers. The Librarian shcmld 
check the lists of the works indexed that appear at 
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the Jbegiiining of tliese books, writing tlio library’s call 
: numbers opposite all the titles that the library owns. 

Most librarians will find it wortli while to make 
a few analytics for articles exceptionally interesting 
. and valuable to their readers which appear m maga- 
zines not served by the printed periodical indexes to 
be described in a later chapter. But no librarian 
. should attempt to analyse periodicals included in these 
indexes. To subscribe for one or other of them is 
.mucli clieaper. 


We give below some sample analytics. 


823 

SeoL, Sir Walter. 

S2GC 


Castl e Bangevoii.s. 1895, I 


(in his Count Kobert of Paris. I 

i 

190 

4.) 



0 


The card a])ov(! is an author analytic for a story 
■ separately paged and included in a b(jok by the same 
.author. 


237 ■ 

Ho 

we, Mrs. J. W. 

H86I 


Beyond the veil, (in 


Ho wells and others. In after 


da 

ys. 1910. p. 67-92.) 



• 

0 
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Tlie previous card is au author analytic for a 
i4section, not separately paged, included in a bqok 
•entered under a different author. 



823 


Castle Dangerous. 1896. 

S20C 

Sco 

tt. (in his Count Hobert 



of Paris. 1904*.) 



0 



The cai'd above is a title analytic tor a story 
separately jiaged and included in a book by tlie same 
.author. 



The card above is a title analytic for a section, 
not separately paged, included in a book entered under 
.a different author. 


828 East, The. 

T80 

Th ackeray. 

From Cornhill to grand 
Cai ro. (in his Burlesques. 
iOOiT p. 99—139.) 


O 
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^ The previous card is a subject analytic for a 
-section of a book, not se 2 :)arately imaged, by the same 
author as the main body of the book. 


954 


Lahore. 

Ba4D 

Jon 

es. 



Life in Lahore, (in Baxter, 


Da 

ys in old India. 1904. 


p. 9 

9—125.) 



O 


The card above is a subject analytic for a section 
of a book, not separately paged, by a different author 
from the main body of the book. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

The dictionary card catalogue and its 
equipment. 

We have been describing in detail tlie various 
■kinds of entries aiid references that go to make up 
the dictionary catalogue. Now let us leave 'nilmUm 
and withdraw a little to consider the dictionary card 
•catalogue as a whole. 

This is the sort of library catalogue that is every 
day being more widely adopted throughout the 
civilized world, for the simple reason that it lias been 
found to serve its purpose better on the whole than 
,ahy other. It has its disadvantages of course. It i.s 
not so easy to look things” up in a big box full of 
cards as it is to turn to the information desired, in 
the pages of a well-indexed or alphabetically arranged 
book. But it has already been explained that a card 
catalogue has one inestimably valuable quality ; it may 
always be kept complete and up-to-date, while a 
printed catalogue i.s always a good way behind. 
Moreovei', a book catalogue, freipiently reprinted, is 
fearsomely expensive, and the money .spent cm an 
always unsatisfactory tool had far better be invested 
in hooks. 


13G 
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The inconvanieuce of using a card catalogue can 
and mast be reduced to a minimum by using good 
equipment. 

First we must have good cards. They should be 
exactly of standard sis^e (7.5 X 12.5 cm.) and ruling ; all 
of the same thickness, with the hole punched in exactly 
the right spot to assure facility in turning, when 
fastened in tlieir tray. Cards of poor, thin stock will 
rapidly become soiled and dog’s-eared. If some cards 
are a trifle thinner and smaller than others, they are 
apt to drop betw^jcn them and be passed over by him 
who is searcliiiig for the information they contain. The 
writer has thus far been unable to secure satisfactory 
catalogue cards in India. Until this condition 
alters librarians are advised to order their cards at 
least four inonths before they are needed from London 
or New York, 

The cards sliould be carefully written in standard 
library liand, or else typewritten. If the typewriter is- 
used, the .special cards intended for this form of 
writing should be employed. They are of lighter 
stock, so as to slip into the machine readily, and af6 
ruled differently. A catalogue partly handwritten, 
partly typewritten, is unsatisfactory. Decide which 
method is best suited to your conditions, and then 
stick to it. 

To help in turning to the particular card desired, 
we f-hould have a “ guide '' for every fifty to one- 
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liundred cards. This ivS a blank card on heavier 
stock with a tab projecting above the ordinary cards. 
Each tab is inscribed with lettering to show the parti- 
cular section of the alphabet that follows. As these 
tabs are exposed to much fingeringitis well to secure 
those protected with transparent celluloid. 

But cards and guides ” alone will not make a 
usable catalogue. We must have trays to ht them 
exactly, which in turn must themselves fib exactly 
and smoothly into a cabinet. The cards are 
fastened into these trays by a metal rod, running 
thiongh the holes punched in them. This insures 
the cards, once properly alphabeted, against displace- 
ment, On the outside of each tray should be a little 
ticket, in a metal holder, lettered with information as 
to the cards the tray contains. And sliding on the 
rod is a movable block of wood by which the cards 
are always kept at a convenient angle, be they feW; 
or many in the tray. 

Well-cured wood for cabinet and trays is as im- 
portant as good paper stock for the cards. If the wood 
swells, shrinks, or warps, the trays will stick and the 
catalogue will become a tool unpleasant and difficult 
to use. The cabinet work should be done so carefully 
that all the trays will be interchangeable. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Library regulations. 

Would that it were possible to make this chapter' 
m brief, as the famous one on .snakes in the 
book on Ireland ; and say simply, “ There are no 
library regulations.” But till the millennium comes 
poor human nature will remain in need of some direc- 
tion and control. Let us have as few rules as possible, 
however, and, as stated in Chapter I, require every rule 
to stand the, test of this question : In the long run, 
will it help in the work of supplying the right books 
to those who need them most ? 

Our books arc for use, surely. The clay of the 
boolc-gaoler-librariaii is past. As Dr. Dewey says, . 

Our duty is to get, keep and use ; and the greatest of 
these is use” 

^ The history of libraries is a story of the con- 
tinuous relaxation of restrictions, Prom the rare 
books for the few, of the Middle Ages, chained tc> 
the reading desks in the jealously guarded monastic 
libraries, it is a far cry to the millions of books to-day 
on the open shelves of the libraries in America, which 
^ any stranger from the -public street is freely privileged. 
to handle to his heart’s content. 


I 
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In the old days, after it had been discovered that 
the average man might be trusted to take a "book 
home and afterward bring it back to the library, the 
ordinary rule was one book for one week.” Then it 
was realized that it was impossible to do justice to- 
many a good book in a single week, and the time 
was extended to ten days or two weeks. Then it 
occurred to someone that it would be a good thing 
to let a man take a book of history, if he chose, along 
with his novel. Thence was evolved the widely 
prevalent regulation of ten years ago, " two books at 
a time provided only one is a work of fiction. ” After 
this came the privilege of six or eight books " for 
vacation reading.” Then by many libraries the period 
of the ordinary loan was extended to one month. The 
good-natured idea next arose of letting a man have 
two novels at once if he wants them badly enough 
to carry them home. The heavens did not fall even, 
at this extension of privilege, and now the thought 
is spreading that there is no good reason why a man 
should not take as many books as he wishes and keep 
them as long as ho has need of them, if it can be so 
arranged that by doing this he is not keeping them 
from some one else who wants them. This has long 
been the practice of many American college libraries, 
so far as the faculty is' concerned. Professors are 
Privileged to borrow as many books as they like 
and keep them os long as they like, on two coudi- 
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tions only. 1st, that they may not borrow in this 
way books continually in demand ; 2ncl, that if a book 
so borrowed is asked for at the library, it may be re- 
called by the librarian on two or three days’ notice. 
This is pretty close to an ideal scheme of manage- 
ment, but it is only practicable where the librarian 
enjoys the good will of his borrowers, and can count 
upon their hearty co-operation in his work of serving 
the public. 

In the circulation of books, above all let the 
librarian beware lest he be guilty of the mistake of 
denying A’a present and actual need to-day on the bare 
chance of disappointing B to-morrow. This is a sin 
to which librarians are very prone, being too often led 
thereto by a multiplicity of unnecessary regulations. 

Fines. — Fines, if not too heavy, are an aid to the 
librarian in securing the prompt return of his books 
when required, and the observance of whatever rules 
he finds it necessary to make. An anna per day for 
each overdue book is not excessive, if the book is 
actually in demand in the library. 

It is only fair to the public to require that he 
who injures a book, beyond the ordinary measure 
of wear and tear, should pay for the damage he has 
done, And the public interest demands that the man 
who steals a library book shall be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law for his base abuse of privileges 
freely granted. 
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Seven-day hooks. — In public libraries some books 
of new and popular fiction will probably bo in such 
great decnand that a limit of their loan period to one 
week will best serve the public interest. As soon as 
the extraordinary demand for them no longer exists 
‘they should be lent on the same terms as other books. 

Reserved hooks. — In college libraries there are 
generally a certain number of books tknporarily 
reserved by the professors from the general conditions 
of circulation. If a book needed by a whole class is 
not returned by a student within the stipulated time, 
.a fine of one rupee is not too severe a punishment for 
his lack of consideration for his fellows. 

Reference hooks. — Every library possesses a 
certain number of books like the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” which are in constant use by many 
people, and which no one person would wish to study 
for days at a time. These should never be circulated 
under ordinary conditions. But if a trustworttiy 
student were reading an article in one of them at the 
closing hour and promised to return the book at the 
hour for opening the next day, it would be a mistake 
not to let him have it. 

Honrs. — As for the hours during which the 
library should be kept open, let them be as many as 
possible, without overworking the library stajf. It 
would be poor policy and like robbing Peter to pay 
Paul to do this. It is no exaggeration to say that a 
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•w^ll -planned library may be kept open twice as many 
houi's each day as a poorly planned one, with the- 
came number of people on the sta'ff* of each. One or 
at most two capable attendants are all that should be- 
needed on duty at one time to look after the business- 
done to-day by any library in the Panjab. Some of 
them without doubt now require a larger force than 
tins. But it is because their buildings have not been 
planned so as to allow complete oversight by the- 
miniraum number of attendants. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The charging system. 

There are many loan systems, but in accordance- - 
with the policy laid down in the Preface, we shall 
forestall possible doubt and hesitation by describing^ 
only one — the “ Newark system ” — which has worked ‘ 
well in innumerable libraries. 

In Chapter V, in the section on preparing bopka 
for use, it will be recalled that the following para- 
graph is included : On the fly-leaf opposite the back 
covei', the dating-slip should be tipped in with paste,, 
and opposite it on the inside back cover should be 
pasted the book pocket, printed with the library ruleSi . 
and holding the book card, or the bon'ower's catd‘ 
when the book is out of the library. 

The four articles thus mentioned ; dating-slip, . 
book pocket, book ctird and borrower's card consti- 
tute the essential machinery of the Newark charging 
system ; but libraries issuing many books will require 
also an alphabetical file and a numerical register of 
their borrowers' names. Let us see how the system 
works, 

A stranger enters the library and asks for the 
privilege of borrowing books. If he proves eligible^' 
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tinder the rules, — let us hope they are broad and gener- 
*ous 1— he is given an application blank to sign. This 
‘ contains a promise to obey the rules of the library and 
to pay all fines and make good all damage caused by 
his negligence. If desired, there may be a space on this 
blank for a guarantor’s signature. The librarian then 
writes the borrower’s name, in inverted order (if a 
European name), at the top of the blank and fills in 
the address carefully, all in library hand. A number 
next above that assigned to the last applicant is given 
to the new borrower and written on the application 
blank. The borrower’s card is then made out, by the 
librarian. This is a card of heavy tag-board, .of 
standard size (7.5x12.6 cm,), bearing at the top 
• the borrower’s name, address, and number in library 
hand, together with the date of expiration of his bor- 
rowing privilege. The rest of the card, including the 
reverse side, is ruled into spaces for recording dates 
of issue and return of books. When in possession of 
his card the new comer is equipped to borrow books. 
Having chosen the books he wants, he presents them at 
the loan desk with his card. The librarian takes the 
book card of each book (inscribed at the top with the 
call number of the book, and ruled on both sides with 
-Spaces for stamping dates and writing borrower’s 
numbers) from its pocket (inscribed with library 
rules), writes upon the book card the borrower’s 
number, and (with the dater attached to his pencil) 
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rstamps for each book the date of issue upon the book 
<jard, the date-slip and the borrower’s card, which is 
'then placed in the book pocket. Any number of books 
may be charged on a single borrower’s card. The 
books are then handed over to the borrower, the book 
cards being placed in a tray with others representing 
books issued on the same day. In the evening or 
•early the next morning these book cards are arranged 
according to the call numbers at their tops and filed in. 
the charging tray behind the date guide for that day. 

When a book is returned, the librarian stamps 
the date of receipt on the borrower’s card opposite tt^ 
date of issue, identifying the right date by a glance 
at the latest date stamped on the dating-slip. He 
then returns his card to the borrower. When a lei- 
iaure moment comes, the librarian notes the date lash 
stamped on the date-slip in the back of the hook, and 
looks in the charging tray under this date te the 
book card bearing the same call number as that oh the 
date-slip. When found the book card is replaced' in 
the book pocket, and the book is ready to go back on 
the shelves. 

The hooks overdue on any day are automatically 
revealed by the date guide behind which they are filed. 
■Should it he necessary to send a fine notice for one of 
these, the librarian notes the borrower’s number to, 
which the hook is charged, and looks up this number 
m the numerical register of boiTowers’ names and* 
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Biddreslses (kept in book form) which has been copied 
from the alphabetical file of signed application blank's. 

A written description of this system sounds 
complicated, with none of the apparatus at hand to 
aid in the explanation, but it is in reality very simple 
and easy to understand when seen in operation. A 
visit to the University Library Will be worth while 
for any librarian, if only for the purpose of seeing 
the Newark charging system in use. 

The lodger system of charging books and the- 
use of dummies, so common in Indian libraries, were^ 
customary also in the United States thirty years ago. 
But when the number of books issued greatly in- 
creased it became nece^ssary to invent a charging 
system that would be quicker and easier to operate. 
Many charging schemes were devised and several of 
them — notably tlie Browne system — had many good 
points. But in very stiff competition the Newark 
plan gradually won its way before all others, and it 
is now safe to say that it is being used in more 
libraries than all other systems combined. Its great 
advantage, of course, is its swiftness. Instead of 
laboriously writing out the author and title of the- 
book and the name of the borrower each time a book 
is borrowed, the Newark system once installed requires 
almost no writing. It is entirely a matter of stamp- 
ing dates, save that the borrower’s number is written, 
on the book card when the book goes out. 
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As for supplies necesss,ry to install tho Byatfem^ 
^^acceptable book cards, date -slips, book pockets, applir. 
-cation blanks, and borrowers’ registers can be fur- 
nished by printers and statiqneivs in Lahore. Standard, 
^size (7.5 X 12.5 cm.) should be insisted upon for;, 
the book cards and application blanks, that tliey, may 
■fit the trays in which they are to bo filed. All 
‘Charging supplies can of course if desired be ordered 
from the library supply houses, but this is not neces- 
sary or perhaps desirable except in the case of 
borrowers’ cards, cliarging tray, date guides and 
dating outfits — all of which are inexpeiivsive. 

There is a feeling among Indian librariaiis that 
borrowers should be required to give a receipt for 
every book taken from the library. Tliis has not 
been found .necessary by the hTew York Public 
Library, which in 1914 issued for home use ,9,516,482 
volumes. But if the conviction is strong that Indian 
conditions require this precaution, the reader, may bo 
asked to sign his name or initials on the book cartL 
opposite the stamped .date .of issue. 

One sometimes hears the Newark systeip.' criti- 
cized because it requires the reader always to pre- 
sent his card when a book is borrowed or retuimed. 
Good-natured librarians may save their patrons this 
trouble by keeping l)orrowers’ cards filed alphabetically 
at the library when not in use, to be called for when 
wanted. Borrowers should be warned, however, thafi 
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they and not the library must he held responsible for^ 
the use by unauthorized persons of cards so left. 

What books are out of the library ? Who has- 
them ? How many and what books were issued on 
a given day ? When will they be due ? What books- 
are now overdue ? How many times has a given 
book circulated ? Does the circulation of the book 
warrant rebinding, or replacing, if worn out ? What 
classes of books are most read ? It is questions of _ 
this sort that a charging system will most probably 
he called upon to answer. The Newark system gives- 
a prompt reply to all of them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Library mending and binding. 

Bookbinders toll librarians that the less we mend, 
books the better. They are interested parties, of 
course ; but there is probably truth in their assertion 
that a mended book is less capable of being strongly 
rebound than one that has been sent to them in a 
frankly dilapidated condition. 

The present tendency is to lessen the amount of 
repair work done at the library and to send the book 
to the binder if it is worth rebinding, as soon as it is. 
^Seriously injured ; confining the librarian’s minis- 
' trations to minor matters like a loose illustration or a 
torn page, or to temporary repairs to those boote. 
that are not wortli rebinding but tlrat ^331 be dis- 
carded as soon as their rendition becomes desperate. 
Loose illustrations and single pages may be deftly 
“ tipped in ” with the use of a little paste. Torn 
leaves are most readily repaired by the inexpert, with 
the aid of the transparent " onion-skin ” paper sold 
by the library supply houses. 

As for more serious repairs, many librarians' 
consider that it is practically a waste of time tch 
attempt to mend a book when the sewing is broken.. 
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When a volume has come to this pass, they throw it 
jaTf'ay or send it to the binder. If, as often happens, 
the book cover is broken away at the hinge, front or 
back, the binders tell us we had better send the book 

■ to tliem ; but if we wish to patch it up so that it may 
be used a few more times before discarding, we may 
have recourse to " multum-in-parvo ” or gummed 

■ 'doth in some of the many forms furnished by the 
supply houses. Where only a few pages are loose, 
they may sometimes be fastened ia successfully by 
similar devices made of strips of gummed paper. 

Since the publishers began to bind books by 
machinery, their original bindings have been far from 
durable under the hard conditions of library use, and 
our binding bills liave shown a tendency to increase. 
We should note the comparative durability of the 
output of the different publishers, and put a black 
mark mentally against those whoso productions 
show a tendency to di.siutcgrato unreasonably soon. 
And wo must seek out a binder who may be I’elied 
upon to rebind our books promptly, suitably, durably, 
and at a reasonable cost. 

What constitutes proper bookbinding for lib- 
raries is a subject for a book rather than for a page, 
but it may be noted that good sewing is by far the 
most important part of binding. A book that is 
well sewn should open easily, at any point desired, 
without forcing or cracking. As for the book’s 
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cover, it should consist of binder’s boards heavy- 
enough not to break easily, but not unnecessarily 
heavy, covered with substantial cloth, that will not 
soil easily, and capable of being lettered with neat- 
ness and distinctness. Lettering is apt to be the 
-w^eak point of the provincial bookbinder, 

Leather bindings have recently fallen into dis- 
favour with librarians, not because good leather is 
not the best of materials for binding books, but 
because of the difficulty of getting it. Most modern 
binder’s leather is spoiled in tanning. It is beauti- 
fully finished and presents a fine appearance at first, 
but soon deteriorates. 

This very insufficient chapter should be supple- 
mented by consultation of the following titles which 
ought to be on the librarian’s shelf of every library ; 
Dana’s " Bookbinding for libraries” (Library Bureau, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A., Bs, 2-1,2, postpaid) ; Baiiey^a 
" Bookbinding” and Brown’s Mending aud 
of books ” (A. L. A, Publishing Board, 78 W^agh- 
ington St„ Chicago, U. S. A„ 7 annas and 10 annas 
respectively, postpaid). 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Library supplies. 

We have already a Punjab Library Asaociiifcioii. 
If the librarians of the whole country would band 
themselves together and form an Indian Library 
Association, it would help their cause greatly in many 
ways. There must be no fewer than two hundred 
libraries in India, and their combined purchasing 
power is considerable — quite enough to insure a large 
amount of trade to some bookseller and stationer in 
Calcutta or Bombay who would make it his business 
to eater to the librarians’ needs. But the magnitude 
of this trade has nob yet been commercially recogniz- 
ed, and i^robably will not be till the librarians them- 
selves dcmonstx'ate it. 

Therefore it is still necessary for Indian libra- 
rians to send abroad for the bulk of their technical 
supplies. There are two great houses that furnish 
library supplies, fittings and furniture of all sorts. 
These are : Libraco, Ltd., 62 Cannon St., London, E. C., 
the great English liouse ; and Library Bureau, 43 
Federal St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A., the great Arnericau 
house. The latter has a branch also in London. 
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There are several oilier concerns tliai specialize 
in one form or oilier of library equipment. We 
■should mention : — 

The Library Aids Co., 29 Victoria Road, Great 
Yarmouth, England. (Indicators, shelf fittings, magazine 
racks, cards, etc.). 

Adjustable Shelving Co., Ltd., 20 Gwydir Chambers, 
High Holborn, London, W. C. 

W. Lucy & Co., Ltd., Oxford, England. (Rolling and 
fixed book stacks.) 

A. W. Lambert, 156 A., Cherry Orchard Rd., Croydon, 
England. (Cards, shelving, etc.). 

Snead tk Co. Iron Works, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., 
IT, S. A, (Book stacks,) 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, K. Y., 
tr. S. A. (Book stacks.) 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., U. B. A. (Mending 
materials and alt sorts of library supplies except shelving.) 

Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis., XJ. S. A. 
(General library supplies : no furniture, except card 
-cabinets.) 

It is fitting that, all things being equal, Indian 
librarians .should purchase tlieir supplies in Great 
Britain. But it will repay every librarian in the 
Panjab to send for and study the catalogues of all 
the houses listed above, especially as in the American 
catalogues are described many useful devices tliat the 
English houses do not carry. 
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^ A woi^d should be said about the indicator, a. 
contrivance much used in English public libraries. 
It is a large and expensive piece of apparatus whereby 
tlie diffident borrower, debarred from approaching tlifr 
bookshelves and uiiwilling to ask a question of an 
attendant, can nevertheless ascertain for himself 
whether or no the book he desires is “ in.” The 
indicator has been tried in tlie United States, but has. 
been found unsuited to American conditions for two 
good ];easons : the American librarian prides himself 
on his approachableness and ^villingness to answer 
questions, while the American reader is usually- 
privileged to go to the shelves and see for himself 
whether the book he wishes is available. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

The care of books. 

In Chapter V we have descrihed tlie processes of 
opening” and ‘^cutting” new books; in Chapter XIX, 
“mending and binding have been discrssed. A few 
words remain to be said about tlie eveiy day care of 
books on the library shelves and in the hands of 
librarians and readers. 

The book of average size should stand straight 
up on the shelf, being comfortably supported but not 
•crowded by its shelfmates. The only way to accom- 
plish this is never to till a shelf quite full, but always 
to allow a 1 ‘easonable amount of room for slipping 
new books and those returned from circulation into 
“their exact places according to the classification. 
'The last lx)ok on the shelf, next the empty apace, 
will need to be propped up somehow, so we should 
have as many book supports as we have slielves. 

Various forms of these, taking up next to no 
room on the shelves, can he purchased of the supply 
Iiouses for as little as four annas apiece if bought by 
;the hundred. If this is too expensive, an ordinary 
brick, covered with stout paper, makes an acceptable 
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support, though it i,s extravagant of space. Fairly^' 
satisfactory supports may be manufe^tiired by the* 
local iron foundry. . Let them cut out oblong pieces^ 
of smooth sheet iron, 4 by 8 inches, and bend them at 
the middle into a .right angle. That is all that is> 
necessary. 

I take the liberty of quoting below some sugges • 
tions on the care of books from Mr. Dana’s ‘‘ Library 
primer.” 

“ Books slioukl occasionally be taken from their- 
shelves and wiped with a soft cloth. The shelves; 
should at the same time be taken down and cleaned 
tlioroughly. [Hemember this paragraph specially in 
the season of dust-storms in the Pan jab. Here is a 
chance for the full-leisured menials to make them- 
selves abundantly useful.] 

“ Don’t hold a book by one of its covei's. 

“Don’t pile up books very high : [still less allow 
them, to be for even a few moments in a promiscuous, 
heap.] 

“ Don’t rub du.st into them instead of rubbing; 
it otf. 

“Don't wedge books tightly into the shelves. 

“Don’t cover your books. The brown paper- 
cover is an insult to a good book, a reproach to every 
reader of it, an incentive to careless handling, and an. 
expense without good return. 

“ A few simple rules like the following can be* 
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brought in an unobtrusive way to the attention of 
those who use the library. Alwaj^s be Surd that the 
library sets a good example in its handling of books. 

“ Keep books dry. 

“ Do not handle them when the hands are moist 
of course never when the hands are soiled. 

[Kever moisten the forefinger at the lips when 
turning over the leaves of books. Many scholars 
who should know better are addicted to this un- 
hygienic and filthy habit. The library worker guilty 
of such an offence should forfeit his position.] 

“ Use books to read, and for nothing else. 

“ Never mark in them. 

“Do not turn down their pages. 

“ Do not lay them face downwards. 

“ Do not strap them up tightly. 

“Never let them fall. 

“ Open them gently. 

“ The book you are reading will go to others. 
Pass it on to them neat and clean, hoping that th^ 
will do the same by you.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Pamphlets and pictures. 

The proper disposition of pamphlets is a problem 
to the conscientious librarian. They are always 
dtdfting into the library, seemingly of their own 
accord, and sometimes the sorely-tried librarian thinhs 
with no apparent purpose save that of being trouble- 
some. A few^ are evidently of great value, often for 
local reasons ; the bulk of them are of doubtfill value ; 
and a good many are clearly of no value at all. The 
positively valuable ones should be treated as are 
books ; they should be inexpensively bound, either 
separately or sewn together in groups, then classilied, 
accessioned, shelf-listed, and catalogued. The positive- 
ly* valueless ones .should be destroyed as soon as 
their worthlessness becomes apparent. It is the 
many pamphlets of doubtful value that give the 
librarian pause. There is seldom any harm in allow- 
ing a good number of these to accumulate, and their 
disposition will consume less time if they are attacked 
en masse. Classify them, not too closely, pencilling 
the classification number on each ; then sort them 
according to their classification into bundles of half a,. 
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■^zen or a dozen each according to bulk, and incl^)se 
•e^ch bundle in a homemade folder of stout manilla 
paper, lettered’ on the back with the inclusive class!- 
‘fication numbers. It will be necessary to tie up these 
bundles with soft string : or Ballard clips (sold by 
H. H. Ballard, Pittsfield, Mass., U, S. A,) will keep 
the bundles in order and make them more book-like. 

"The “ Multihinder " (sold by Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 

N. Y., U. S. A.) has been devised for the same pur- 
pose. It consists of a pair of eyeletted board aides to 
inclose tlm bundle, and a cord which is passed through 
them and through the pamphlets, and tied, — thus 
holding all together. Another good way of disposing 
of pamphlets in gi'oups is to place them in cardboard 
pamphlet boxes (labelled outside with the classifica- 
tion number), such as may be made by any local 
box-maker ; a good size is nine inches high, seven 
inches deep, and two inches tliick, open at the back. 
‘They should cost fi'om two to six annas each, accord- 
ing to quality of board used and quantity ordered. 

These boxes or bundles of pamphlets should be 
placed on the shelves with the books hearing the same 
-<iiassification numbers. It will probably not be worth 
wliile to accession, shelf -list or catalogue them. 

The distinctly valuable pamphlets, winch we 
have decided are worthy of being bound and treated 
books, need not be sent away to the binder, but ^ 
may be acceptably bound at the library in the 
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inexpensive pamphlet binders provided in a great 
variety of sizes' and inateidals by Gaylord Bros.,^ 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. The useful size, seven by 
nine inches, costs only two and one-quarter annas 
each, when bought by the hundred. 

, , It is coming to be generally recognized that every 
library should contain some sort of a collection of' 
unframed and unmounted pictures. A large number of' 
prints of average size may be conveniently kept, like 
the commercial correspondence in a modern office, in 
ihanilla folders vertically filed in a cabinet made for- 
the purpose. 

The following method of arrangement has been 
found to work well. Sort the pictures first into two-- 
claases i- those by famous artists, and those that are- 
of ' interest primarily because of their subjects. Assign 
to the first sort “author numbers” taken from the 
names of the artists. Classify the second sort 
according to the“D. ,0. ” It is as well adapted to 
picture- as to book-classification. The classification 
number or “ author number ” should be pencilled on 
the back of each picture. Then sort them according 
to these numbers, and place them in the manilla 
folders — a dozen or so in each. The projecting tab of 
each folder will bear a clue to the numbers of the 
pictures that it contains, the folders thus- serving the 
same purpose as guide-cards in the catalogue. 
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Jjibrarians who are unwilling to detract from., 
the appet^rance of their shelves by placing pamphlets^ 
upon tb^m, even if in boxes or binders, can pse the 
above method for stowing away pamphlets as ymll as > 
pictures ; but this course is not adyised,, as the 
nncatalogued pamphlet material on any subject will 
allhost ‘certainly be overlooked it it does not appear- 
oh the shelves. 

Every library that can afford it should have a 
glass show-case made, in which little exliibits of the • 
library’s treasures or illustrating subjects of timely 
interest can be displayed to sight-seeing visitors and 
to the library’s regular patrons. It is a pleasure to ' 
prepare such exhibits. They keep alive an interest in 
the library and its doings, and are useful to the 
librarian himself in that they help to keep him fi*om 
falling into a rut. Tlie glass case seems to have an 
almost magical effect in casting a glamour over rather - 
commonplace material. It is safe to say that with, 
its aid an attractive exhibit, in honour of the recent 
Shakespeare Tercentenary, could have been contrived 
in almost' any one of our Panjab libraries out of 
material already at hand. 

The case should be strongly made, about six 
inches higli, of a length and width to fit comfortably 
on any table of average size and decent appearance 
that is -already in the library’s poasession. The table- 
top should be covered with green baize to form a.. 
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'back-ground, and neatly written cards should explain 
the little group of pictures, beautiful books, choice 
bindings, or manuscripts, when these have been set 
forth to the best advantage. The cost of such an 
•outfit need not exceed Rs. 50 to 60. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Reference books. 

The term reference hook, in the sense in which it 
is used in this chapter, means a book intended for 
occasional consultation upon definite subjects (rather- 
than one to be read straight through), and so aiTanged 
as to facilitate access to specific facts. Dictionaiies , 
and encyclopaedias are the commonest examples of 
reference books. 

The reference collection is the heart of the library., 
Ey its sme and " up-to-dateness by the good or bad 
judgment evident in the choice of its constituent parts,, 
and by the degi*ee of his intimacy with and skill in. 
using this sort of books, the librarian himself is often 
appraised. He should make a point of studying every 
new work of reference as soon as it arrives, reading 
carefully its title-page, table of contents, preface and 
introduction, and comparing its treatment of specific 
subjects with that of other works of a similar charac- 
ter, if these be at hand. 

We can use the small space at our disposal in no- 
better way than by specifying a few works of refer- 
ence that . might well be in every Panjab library „ ® 
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"They are given in about the order of their importanco, 
but books mentioned elsewhere in these pages are not 
included in the list. 

A good up-to-date dictionary of the English 
language. The latest edition of Webster’s New Inter- 
national ”, published by Merriam, in 1914, is probably 
to-day the best English dictionary in a single volume. 
There are many “ Webster’s ’’ dictionaries. This 
term means little. Get the Merriam “ Webster’s New 
International. ” It will cost about Rs. 40. 

A good up-to-date encyclopedia. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britaniiica, 11th edition, is certainly the best 
one for Indian libraries. It is probably the best of 
all encyclopaedias in the English language. Be care- 
ful not to get the India paper edition, as it is utterly 
unsuited to library conditions. The Chi vers niger 
morocco binding is best for libraries. The regular 
edition of the “ Britaniiica” costs something like 
Rs. 450, but a reprint edition equally satisfactory lias 
been recently advertised in ' the United States at 
. about one-third of this price. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India. New edition, 26 
■volumes. Descriptive, historical, economic and admin- 
istrative information. 

India yearbook. Latest edition. 

Century cyclopedia of names. The wise librarian 
will keep this book at his elbow and will refer to it 
oftener than to any other book in the library. The 
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latest edition [1911] will cost about Rs. 40, 

Statesman’s yearbook. Political and statistical 
'information of the Empire and the world. Latest 
•edition. About Rs. 8. 

Buckland’s Dictionary of indian biography, 1906. 
About Rs. 5, 

Wlio’s Who. A dictionary of contemporary bio- 
graphy of Englishmen and others, issued annually. 
Latest edition. About Rs, 4. 

Who’s Who in India, 1911, and supplements 
since issued. Original book costs about Rs. 15 ; the 
supplements about Rs. 3 each. Newal-Ksihore Press, 
Lucknow. 

A good up-to-date Atlas of the world. Johnston’s 
atlas costs about Rs. 60 ; Rand, McNally and Co.’s, 
2 vols. costs about Rs. 75. 

Britannica yearbook. Latest edition. These 
yearbooks help to keep one’s encyclopaedia up-to- 
date. About Rs. 8. 

A good Hindustani-English dictionary, and a 
Panjabi-English dictionary. 

Lippincott’s biographical dictionary. Edition of 
1915. Universal in scope; not very good for con- 
temporaries. About Rs. 50. 

Lippincott’s new gazetteer. Universal descriptive 
■dictionary of places. Not very up-to-date. About 
Rs. 30. ' ' ■ ■ 

Hoyt’s Cyclopaedia of practical quotations'. ’ Pro^ 
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bably the best of the many books of quotations.. 
About Rs. 18. 

India list, civil and military. Latest edition. 
About Rs. 8. 

Oyclopsedia of Iridia and of ea.stern and south- 
ern Asia. 3rd edition. 1885. 3 vols. 

Crooke’s Things Indian. 1906. About Rs. 8. 

Golden book of India. 1900. Biographical die- 
tionax-y of dignitaries. About Rs. 8. 

Peck’s Harper’s Dictionaiy of classical antiquities. 
About Rs. 1 8. 

Any good French-English dictionary. Edgren’a. 
costs about Rs. 8. 

Any good German-Englisli dictionaiy. Adler’s, 
costs about Rs. 15. 

Any good Sanskrit-English dictionaiy. Monier- 
Williams’s costs about Rs. 7 0. 

Any good Persian-Engliah dictionaiy. 

Any good Arabic-English dictionaiy. Steingass’ai. 
costs about Rs. 38. 

Any good Latin-Englisli dictionaiy. Lewis and. 
Short’s costs about Rs. 18. 

Any good Greek-Engliah dictionary. Liddell 
and Scott’s costs about Rs. 30. 

Any good Italian-English dictionary. Edgren’s. * 
eostS about Rs. 9. 

Any good Portuguese-English dictionary. Mich- 
aelis’s costs about Bs. 23. 
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Warper’s Library of - the world’s best literature. 
Oan be purchased second-hand at about Rs. 120. ' 
Allibones Critical dictionary of Englisli 
literature, with Supplement. 5 vols. Biogi'apliical, 
bibliographical, and critical in scope. Useful to tlie 
<iataloguer, with the older books. About Rs. 50. 

Larned’s History for ready reference^ 7 vols. 
About Rs. 100. 

Strong’s Exhaustive concordance of the Bible. 
About Rs. 18. 

Bartlett’.s Concordance to Shakespeare. About 
Rs. 23. 

Dow’s Atlas of European hi.story. About B». 5. 
Baker’s Guide to the best fiction in English. 
■J913. About Rs. 10. 

Moulton’s Library of literary criticism. 8 vols. 
About Rs. 120. 

Cliamhors’s Oyclopajdia of English literature. 
:2 vols. About Rs. 45. 

Dwight and Bliss’s Encyclopaedia of missions. 
1904. About Us. 18. 

Bliss and Binder’s New encyclopaedia of social 
reform. 1908. About Rs. 23. 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and ethics. About 
12 vols. ISIot yet complete. About Rs. 21 per vol. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 1884. About 
Rs. 6. 

For more detailed information concerning these 
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and many other works of reference, the reader iss 
referred to Kroeg'er’s “ Guide to the study and use oF 
reference hooks”, 1908, together with its supple- 
ments dated 1911 and 1914 ; to be had of the A. L. A, 
Publishing Board, 78 E. Washington SF, (''•hicago 
IT. S. A., at about Rs, 7 for the set, postpaid. 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

Periodicals and periodical indexes. 

Periodical literature lias come to hold so impoi-tant 
a place in modern civilization that it may be doubted 
whether the average Panjab library is well enough 
equipped in this direction. A community that would 
keep abreast of the times must have access to a 
goodly proportion of the productions of the periodical 
press, for the new idea and the new discovery is 
usually to be met with in this undress, long before it 
•makes its appearance arrayed in the majesty of the^ 
bound book. 

The following brief list of periodicals suitable for 
library use is suggestive merely and some worthy 
titles may have been inadvertently omitted. Almoit 
all those mentioned are indexed in the " Reader.-j' 
guide to periodical literature ”, or the Readers' guide 
supplement”, the best of magazine indexes, unless we 
are to except the one just established by the London 
“ AtheneBum. ” It will be noted that all of these 
periodicals are in the English language and that no 
very special ox technical titles are included. Tlie 
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reader will be. more or less interested 
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educated general 
inVl of them. 

Academy. 

American Economic 
Review. 

American J" ournal of 
Sociology 

American Political Science 
Review. 

Atheriamm, 

Atlantic Monthly' 

Black wood^s Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

Bookman. 

Canadian Magazine. 
Century. ' 

Contemporary Review. 
Craftsman. 

Current Opinion. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Educational Review. 
Engineering Magazine. 
English Review. 
Eortnightly Review. 
Harper’s Monthly Magar 
zine, 

Hibbert Journal. 
Independent, 

International Journal of 
Ethics 

International Studio. 


Journal of Geology. 
Journal of Political Eco- 
nomy. 

Liteiury Digest. 

Living Age. 

Missionary Review of the 
World. 

Musician. 

National Geographic 
Magazine. 

Nature. 

Nineteenth Century. 

North American Review. 
Outing. 

Political Science Quarterly, 
Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, 

Quarterly Review. 

Review of Reviews. 
Saturday Review, 

Science. 

Scientific American, 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Spectator. 

Survey, 

System. 

Westminster Review- 
World’s Work 
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My readers are better acquainted than I with the 
productions ot the Indian periodical press, so it would 
be presumptuous in me to make any specific sugges- 
tions in regard to them. Every worthy enterprise of 
this nature deserves and should enjoy the loyal sup- 
port of Indian libraries. 

It is well to order all one’s periodicals from a 
single dealer, specifying (1) that all subscriptions shall 
begin with the first number of the current volume, 
(2) that all shall expire with the calendar year. As 
each number is received, check it off on the very con- 
venient periodical record cards, to be secured from the 
library supply houses. It has been suggested that all 
subscriptions should begin with a volume, because it 
is assumed that practically all the periodicals in the 
above list will be bound, as the general periodical 
index makes them of great and permanent value. At 
least half the reference work in American libraries is 
undertaken with the aid of “ Poole ” or the “ Beaders’ 
guide”, and English and Indian librarians are to 
be congratulated that even now in these, troublous 
times an English index to periodicals has at last made 
its appearance, from the office of the Athenaeum. ** 
It is h )0 soon to advise as to whether the reliable 
“ Eeaders * guide ” (published by the H. W. Wilson Co., 
White Plains, N. Y., U. S. A.) or the even more ambi 
tious English “ Athenaeum index " should be subscrib- 
ed for by Indian librarians. They cannot he too 
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strongly urged to investigate tlxis matter for them- 
self es, and to give it their best attention. The great 
treasure-house of periodical literature, to which a 
general index provides the key, has been far too long 
neglected in India. A goodly share of each library’s 
funds may be expended to the very best advantage on 
periodical subscriptions, periodical indexes, and period- 
ical binding. 

Nothing makes a reading-room so attractive as a 
plentiful supply of current periodicals, displayed on 
tables and racks, each protected by a neat temporary 
binder. A great variety of these covers are described 
in the catalogues of the supply houses. 

(See “Magazines for the small library ”, 1 908, Wis- 
consin Library Commission, Madison, Wis., U. S. A. — 
6 annas ; and “ Periodicals for the small library ”, 
1918, A. L. A. Publishing Board, 78 E. Washington 
St., Chicago, U. S. A. — 7 annas.) 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

, Children’s libraries and children’s books. 

About sixteen millions of books were circulated 
last year in New York City, by tlie many branches of 
■the three municipal libraries alone. This means three 
books apiece for every man, woman and child in the 
•city. 

How is it done ? By inculcating the library habit 
in children as soon as they can read. 

In America every large city has a system of 
Tiranch libraries. It is the duty of the librarian in 
'Charge of each branch to get into close touch with 
*every school in his — or rather — district ; to secute 

'the active co-operation of the teachers ; to visit the 
'class-rooms and tell the children about the library and 
what it has to offer them, and to invite them to visit 
it. When the little ones accept this invitation tliey 
-find a room set apart for their exclusive use, and 
bright with the faces of their playmates. It is clean, 
light, airy, decorated with flowers and pictures. The 
-tables and chairs have been built to accommodate short 
legs. The book-shelves lining the walls are entirely 
;at their disposal, and eveiy book is within reach of' 
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their hands. Best of all, the room is presided over 
by "a pleasan' -faced young woman, who has been 
specially trained to make their library visits in every 
way pleasant and profitable. These little people are of 
all races and colors, and come — some of them — from 
districts more congested than any in Lahore city. I9 it 
any wonder that they are pleased with their reception, 
and surroundings, and at once become enthusiastic 
pati'ons of the library ? They tell their parents of the- 
wonders they have seen, of course ; and before long 
comes a request for " an easy book for father — he 
wants to learn English."' The next step is when the 
radiant youngster appears at. the library proudly 
leading by the hand a shy and reluctant parent. But. 
hesitancy and distrust and the fear- that ‘‘ it v^ill coat 
something " are soon overcome ; the recent immigrant 
in a few moments is regularly equipped with a- 
- borrower’s card, and when he leaves the libraiy it is-i 
with an easy book of United States history under Ixis. 
arm. His self-re.spect has been born, and he has 
taken the first step on the road that leads to- 
intelligent American citizenship. 

That is why there are special children's librariesi 
in America^ and why the circulation of library, books^ 
in the .gi’eat cities runs into .the millions. 

May tlie day soon come when India, too, shall 
have her '' children’s rooms ”, as a matter, .of course. - 
•Then perhaps we shall see in Lahore a special 
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“ Training school for children’s librarians ” like the one^ 
in Pittsburgh, to-day the only institution of its kind 
in the world. 

Even now it would seem as though every Indian ■ 
public library, as well as all the schools, might well 
contain a collection of carefully selected children’s • 
books. A start in this direction has already been 
made in the State o£ Baroda, and the “Library 
Miscellany ”, there published, may with profit be con-- 
suited upon this as upon other topics of library 
progress in India. 

It is essential that only positively good books be ’ 
offered to the children, If provided in attractive - 
editions they will be read at least as eagerly as the - 
flabbily mediocre or really harmful “ merchandise for 
the juvenile trade ” that the western pt esses turn out 
in such vast quantity. 

The best book on the subject with wlxich I am 
personally ocquainted is Field’s “ Fingerposts to * 
children’s reading”, 1907, (McClurg, Chicago, TJ.S.A.,. 
Rs. 3); “Children’s books and reading”, 1907, by 
M. J. Moses (Kennerley, New York, U. S. A., Bs, 4-8),. 
is also good ; while Miss Frances Jenkins Olcotb, for- 
merly Director of the Training School for Children’s > 
Librarians, published in 1915, through Houghton,., 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston, Mass.* U. S. A., a book- 
which even without having seen it I have no hesitancy ‘ ^ 
in placing on a par with those previously mentioned.- 
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There are numeroua carefully chosen bibliogra- 
phies of children’s literature, among which may be 
^mentioned — 

Hewina. Books for boys and girls. 1904. A, L. A. 

Publishing Board. 8 annas. 

Catalogue of books in the children’s depart- 
ment. 1909. Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., IT. S. A., Rs. 3. 

Stanley. 550 children’s books. 1910. A. L. A. 
Publishing Board. 8 annas. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

School, college and university libraries. 

Except in the State of Baroda, the free public 
library, witli its wise and generous attention to the 
needs and wants of school children, is as yet an 
unknown factor in the life of India. If the average 
■child is to know of the existence of books that do not 
entail drudgery — hooks other than text-books — it 
must in a large majority of cases be through the 
medium of tlie school library, which finds its best 
reason for being in the following words from the pen 
of J. N. Lamed : — 

" The success of any school should be measured, 
not by the poition of actual learning which its 
students take out of it, hut by the persisting strength 
•of the impulse to know and to think which they carry 
from the school into their later lives.” 

How much it would mean to each child if every 
class-room in the Panjab were to contain a collection 
• of fifty hooks — in the vernacular tongues or English, 
.as the ease requires — chosen to appeal to the children 
wdio are taught there ; if the child as he progresses 
from room to room could find in each a similar 
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collection and a teacher with the knowledo^e, interest^ 
and desire necessary to introduce him adequately bO' 
the world oE beoks ; one who would stimulate his.. 
curiosity first by telling stories, then by reading' 
selections from the world’s wonderland of story-books. 

The Department of Public Instruction at Lahore'- 
wilt be of assistance in the choice of books ;.and — best 
of all — can give information, and advise as to those in 
the vernacular. An excellent guide to. the choice of ' 
class-room library books in English is the graded and 
annotated list issued by the Carnegie Library of’ 
Pittsburgh and mentioned at the close of the last 
chaj)ter. 

Beside the class-room libraries for the pupils, 
there might well be a school library for the teachers. . 
The United States Bureau of Education in 1909 
issued an excellent classified list of one hundred books. . 
It is entitled A teacher’s professional library”, and 
probably may still be had for the asking by addressing ■ 
theU. S. Bureau of Education, Washington D,C.,U.SA. 

The college library. 

The college library is to-day the typical library 
in India, where free public libraries are still rare. 
The college librarian will do well to acquaint new 
studenis promptly with their library privileges and 
duties, as his is the first library tliat many of them 
^will have used. A pidnted card containing the library 
regulations is useful but insufficient. It should be- 
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^supplemented an informal introductory talk, , de^ 
livered to the first year men in squads of not more 
than a dozen each. Let the librarian tell them how 
to use the card catalogue and inquire them to look 
up certain books so as to make sure that they do, use 
it. Ten minutes spent in actual manipulation of the 
•catalogue at the beginning of the course wiU banish 
•a diffidence that might permanently hinder an 
acquaintanceship with the library’s resources. . He 
should explain briei^ly the “ D. 0. ” and the use of ifs 
index in connection with the shelf -list ; say a few words 
about having a decent regard for books in general, 
-and teach them how to open a new book (See Chapte^i‘ 
XXI) ; introduce them to dictionaries and encyclope- 
dias, iUustrating their use and, differences bj?- concrete 
-examples ; and tell , them the difference between & 
Table of Contents and an Index, explaining when and 
how to use each. ... 

It is perfectly legitimate to use a certain amolmt 
-of bait in making the college library attractive to 
^students. The periodicals displayed on the reading- 
tables should all be woithy and respectable jiublica- 
tions, but nob all need be austere or technical. Have 
a “new book shelf,” and try to keep on it a few 
books which . are attractive looking, as well na 
inspirational. Be liberal in the library rules for 
.-students, but yet more liberal in your rules " 
faculty members. Try to secure the good will and 
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'CO-<^eration of the latterj who can help or hinder 
greatly in the work bf making the library what it 
should be — the heart of the college. 

Do your best to deserve and perhaps you will 
soon receive recognition as a member of the college- 
faculty. 

When the book-buying fund is apportioned to- 
the different departments, try to see that about 
twenty-five per cent is assigned to general books and', 
periodicals, and choose tliese yourself with the co- 
operation and approval of the library committee or 
book committee. 

Student assistants may be used to good advant- 
age in a college library. They are very cheap, and 
if capable ones can be found the library can generally 
be kept open by their help at all reasonable hours, 
without overworking tlie regular staft'. 

Be particularly careful about the management, 
of books temporarily reserved by i^rofessors from the 
usual conditions of circulation. These generally 
cause as much trouble as all the rest of the books, 
together. The students will be strongly tenipte 1 ' 
sometimes to " sneak ” them out of the library, and 
a few scapegraces will yield to this temptation if 
they are given the chancs. The only solution of the" 
reserved book problem is to make the rules regarding' 
^the use of these books' as severe as circumstances 
require, and to enforce them rigidly.- In tlie interest 
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of all, be vigilant and firm where they are concerned. 
Good-natured leniency here will lead to imposition by 
the few and injustice to the many. 

The university library. 

The university library’s work is similar to that of 
the college library, but larger in scope and scale. 
Where practicable, the college students should be at 
liberty to use the university library for reference- 
purposes at any rate. The college faculties will be 
encouraged to supplement the often meagre resources, 
of the college libraries by drawing upon the larger- 
collection at the university. The inter-library loan 
system should be specially well developed between- 
the university and the college libraries ; so much so< 
that no college will be apt to purchase long, expensive- 
sets, or costly individual volumes without considering- 
whether these items may not be borrowed when 
needed from the university library. 

Finally, the college librarian ^should look with 
confidence to his colleague at the university fot aid! 
and advice in the solution of his teclinical problems 
and the university library should set the colleges an 
example of complete and up-to-date organisation and 
efficient administration. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The local history collection. 

We .shall not forget to consider tlie acqui.sition of 
the obvious books of liistory, travel and biography 
that have to do with the Panjab, These will force 
themselve.s upon our attention and the Worthy ones 
• among them will be acquired sooner or later as a 
matter of course, and without any special effort. 

But every librarian has peculiar obligations as 
the collector and custodian of the fugitive material 
wherein alone is recorded the daily life and progress 
of the community which he serves. If he does not 
make It his business to gather and preserve this sort 
of thing, he may be pretty confident that no one else 
will, for the local historical society is usually .so busy 
digging in the dust of pa,st ages that it lias scant 
time left in which to accumulate material for future 
diggers. And when the yet unborn historical society 
member begins to study To-day, he will wonder and 
-scold at his inability to find what he needs in the 
local library — the place where obviously it should be. 

If one visits a newspaper office in search of an 
issue of six months or a year ago, the chances are 
that it cannot be had. It is only the exceptional 
newspaper that preserves permanently even an office 
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file of its back numbers. “ It doesn’t pay ”, so it isn’t 
done. But it is the duty of the librarian to do things 
that do not pay in the ordinary sense. If he wiU 
agree to keep a permanent filer of the productions of 
the local press, the x:>ublisher will generally be glad 
to supply a copy of each issue gmiia. 

The college library should preserve as a matter 
of course every leaflet, pamphlet, and book issued 
by the college. If there is no room to keep a file of 
the local newspapers as a whole, at least every account 
of college affairs — every reference to the college even — 
should be carefully clipped and preserv'ed in a scrap 
book. The library should also receive and file copies 
of all student publications. 

“Librarians should remember that this gene- 
ration and its affairs arc but passing phases of world- 
life; in due course what they have gathered of the 
literary drift- Wood of to-day will be of priceless 
to their successors; in ofiS,ce,” 

A century is but a short section in the long 5tEd 
glittering pageant of Indian history. Yet tliink how 
interested we should be if we could delve to-day in 
a local history collection gathered tCgc^er by an 
elder craft-brother who had been librarian at the 
court of Banjit Singh, The commonplace rubbish of 
to-day is the historical treasiire of to-morrow. Let 
us remember this and think of our successor, the 
librarians of the twenty-first and succeeding ceuturiesr 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The librarian’s professional periodicals and books. 

Thifi chapter was originally entitled The libra- 
rian s professional books and periodicals The title 
was changed to read as above, in order to emphasize 
the comparative importance of the periodicals. As 
in the case of other professions that have not become 
fossilized, the librarian’s books are in a measure 
ancient history as soon as published ; and he who 
neglects the periodical literature of his calling is sure 
to find himSelf behind the times. 

The principal Engli.sh periodicals are the follow- 
ing, all published in London : — 

Library Association Record. The monthly 
organ of the Library Association, 24 
Whitcomb St., London, W. C, About 
Rs. 13 a year. 

Library Assistant. Official montlily journal 
of the - Library Assistants’ Association, 
Annual subscription, including postage to 
India, Rs. 3. 

Library World, Annual subscription Rs. 5 4. 

Library, 
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In America there are — 

The Library Journal Published monthly by 
R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37 Si, New 
York City. Regular annual subscription 
to India, Ra. 12 ; special rate on applica- 
tion to small libraries and to staff members. 
Tlie L. J. has been published continuously 
for forty years, and was tlie official organ 
of the American Library Association until 
the advent of the " A. L. A. Bulletin 

Public Libraries. Published monthly, except 
in August and September, by the Library 
Bureau, 0 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
IT. S. A. Annual subscription to India, 
Rs. 7. “Public Libraries’’ is supposed to be 
rather more popular and practical in scope 
than the dignified Library Journal ”, 

Bulletin of the American Library AsBodaMonl 
Published bi-monthly by to A. L. A., 78? 
E. Washington idh, Chicago, U. B. A., and 
sent only to members of the association 
[initiation fee, Rs. 3 ; annual dues, Rs, 6] ; 
contains principally the Proceedings and 
news of the Association. 

Library periodicals are published also in Germany, 
Italy, Prance, Norway, Belgium and Holland. And 
last but not least there is the gallant enterprise 
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the Baroda Public Library^ “ The Library Miscellany ^ ^ 
whi<jh marks a great step forward in the development 
of Indian libraries, and as such deserves the heartjr 
support of every library in the Panjab, 

The librarian's books. 

Close to the librarian’s desk should be a case' 
containing the books with which he is most closely 
concerned, — “ the zero-twenties He will wish, 
personally to own a good many of these, but his duty 
to his professional successors as well as to himself’ 
will lead him to build up for the library as good a, 
collection of librarian’s books as the needs and 
circumstances of the institution permit. 

If. he is being guided to any extent by this book 
ih the drganization of his libraiy he will need first 
and foremost three books : — 

Dewey’s “Decimal classification and relativ 
index”, Edition 9, Forest Press, Lake- 
Placid Club, N. Y., U. S. A. About Rs. 21 
in cloth and E-s. 25 in Chivers duroflexil 
half niger binding, postpaid. 

“A. L. A. List of subject headings”, third 
edition, A. L. A. Publishing Board, 78 E. 
Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A. About 
Bs. 8-8. 

^ Hitchler’s “ Cataloging for small libraries,” A. 

L. A. Publishing Board. About Rs. 4-4. 
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But tile trio named above are but the indispens- 
lable tools for daily use. Beside the titles namdd in 
former chapters, he will need for reading and study, 
•or for occasional reference, the following books at 
least : — 

Dana’s “Library priinei”, 1913 or later 
edition, Library Bureau, 6 N. Micliigan 
Avo., Chicago, TJ. S. A. About Rs. 3. 
Often quoted in these pages. An excel- 
lent general book for the beginner, 
Roebuck and Thorne’s “ Priirier of library 
practice”, 1914, Grafton & Co., 69 Great 
Russell St., London, W. C. Rs. 2. Sindlar 
but not identical in scope to “ Dana less 
simple and explicit; gives a valuable 
outlook on the present status of tire 
, library movement in England. , 

J. D, Brown’s “ Guide to librarianship” 1009, 
Libraco Ltd., 62 Cannon St., London^ 
E. G. Re. 1-8. An. indispensable handbook 
for him who would become well-read in his 
profession. Not in itself an exposition of 
librarianship, hut consists largely of 
reading lists on the subject- 
J. D. Brown’s “Manual of library economy”, 
latest edition, Libraco Ltd. About 6. 
The standard English book on the 
ject. Like “ Dana ” it covers the whole 
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field ; but in greater detail than “ Dana”',, 
giving the English practice and point 
of view. 

” Manual of library economy”, shortly to be* 
issued by the A. L. A. Publishing Board- 
More than thirty chapters have already 
been issued as preprints. These may be- 
had separately for 6 annas each, postpaid.. 

Library av ork cumulated, 1905-1911; biblio- 
graphy and digest of library literature”,, 
1912, H. W. Wilson Co., White Plains, 
N. y., U. S. A. About Rs. 13, postpaid. 

Cannons’s ” Bibliography of library economy :, 
a classified index to the professional 
periodical literature relating to library 
economy” etc; 1910, Stanley Russell,. 
London. About Rs. 6, postpaid. 

Catalog rules, author and title entries, com- 
piled by committees of the American 
Library Association and the (British) 
Library Association”, 1908. A. L. A. 
Publishing Board. About Rs. 2, postpaid., 
J, D. Brown’s “Small library a guide to the 
collection and care ot books”, 1907,, 
Routledge, London, Re. 1-8. 

J. D. Brovra’s “ Manual of practical biblio- 
r graphy”, 1906, Dent, London, About 

Re, 1-8. 
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“ Card catalog rules ; accessions-book rules ; 
shelf-list rules”, 1905, Library Bureau,,. 
Chicago, U. S, A. About Es. 4, postpaid. 
These are otteu called the “ Library 
school rules”. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 

The librarian’s cultural reading. 

In the course of the reorganization work at the 
University Library, a certain member of the tempor- 
ary staff was often puzzled by what seemed -peculiar 
classification or cataloguing. Like an honest fellow 
he 'would bring his mystification to the writer, wlio 
was sometimes able to resolve his doubts and difficul- 
ties. Then would come the stereotyped question, 
“ But how to know ? ” His desire to know was so 
evidently sincere that it seemed worth , while to 
compile a list of books which would help him and 
other Indian workers in libraries composed largely of 
English books. 

It is of course a general knowledge of history 
and literature that is first required, with a consider- 
able emphasis upon English literature and English 
history. A respectable fund of general information 
on present-day topics is also needed, and to secure 
this one had better read habitually a wide variety of 
current periodicals, having recourse to the ency- 
clopaedia whenever a topic is encountered of which 
one knows little or nothing. 

The list of hooks given below is not, it is hoped, 
so long as to appear formidable. It may be supple 
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inented, as desired, by the references to literary 
history, bibliography, library history, etc,, givbu in 
.J. B. Brown’s ” Guide to librarianship, ” mentioned 
in the la.st chapter. 

ITote, — Prices are apprommate only, 

Bnglisli Lit&rature, 

Moody, and Lovett. History of English literature. 1902. 
Scribner. Bs. 4. 

Pancoast, H. S. ... Introduction to English literature. 

1896. Holt. Rs 4. 

•Taine, H. A. ... History of English literature. 2 vols. 

1900. Holt. Rs. 1'5. 

Manly, J. M, ... English prose (1137-189,0). 1909. 

Ginn. Rs. 4-8. 

American Literature. 

‘Trent, W. P. .. History of American literature. 

1903. Appleton. Bs. 4. 

Genercd Literature. 

Bates, A. ...Talks on the study of literature. 

1897. Houghton. Rs. 4-8. 

Botta, Mrs. A.O.L, Handbook of universal literature. 

1902. Houghton. Rs, 6. 

Moulton, R. G. ... World literature. 1911. Macmillan. 
Bs. 6. 

Pnglish History. 

'Green, J. B. ... Short history of the English people. 

Amer. Book Oo. Bs, 4. 

•Guerber, h! A. . . . Story of the EngUsh. 1898. Amen 
Book Co. Bs. 2. 

:Seeley, J. B, Expansion of England. 1900. Littles 
Bs, D. 
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Smith, Goldwin ... United Kingdom. 2 vols. 3899,> 
* ^ Macmillan. Rs. 12. 

Tappan, KM. ... England’s story. 1901. Houghton.. 
Rs. 2-8. 

Elson, H. W. ... Guide to English history. 1911. 
Doubleday. Rs. 4. 

Eletcber, 0. R. L. Introduction to the history of Eng- 
land. 2 vols. 1911. Dutton. Rs. lO. 
English travel. 

Smith, Gold win... Trip to England. 1895. Maomillaiv 
Rs. 2-4. 

Winter, William. Gray days and gold in England and 
Scotland. 1896. Macmillan. 
Rs. 2-4.. 

European History. 

Robinson, d. H. Introduction to the history' of Wes-- 
tem Europe. 1903. Ginn. Rs. 4-12.. 
European Travel. 

Allen, Grant ... European tour. 1902. Dodd. R.s 4. 
Guerber, H, A. ... Howto prepare for Europe. 1906,. 
Dodd. Rs. 6. 

United States — History and Description, 

Eisbe, John ... History of the United States for- 
schools. 1899. Houghton. Rs. 3^ 
Brooks, J. G. ... As others see us. 1908. Macmillan. 
Rs. 5. 

Smith, Gold win. ... The United States; an outline of poli- 
tical history. 1893. Macmillan.. 
Rs. 6. 

General History and Deso'iption. 

Colby, E. M. ... Outlines of general history. 1900- 
Amer. Book Co. ' Rs. 4-8. 

5lill, H. R. ed. ... International geography. 1900, Ap- 
pleton. Rs. 10. 
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Seignobos, Charles. History of contemporary civilization. 

1909. Scribner. Hs. 4. • 

Boohs and Beading. 

Counsel upon the reading of books. 1900. Houghton. 
Ba. 4-S. 

Koopman, H.L.... Mastery of books. 1896. Amor., 
Book Co. Bs 2-12. 

Lamed, J. N. ... Books, culture and character. 1906, 
Houghton. Bs. 3. 

Macy, J. A. ... Guide to reading. 1909. Doubleday. 
Bs. 4. 

Harrison, Frederic. Choice of books. 1886. MaomiUami 
Bs. 2-4. 

Kawlings, G. B. ... Story of books. 1901. Appleton. 
Re. 1. 

Brown, J. D. ...Manual of practical bibliography,. 
1906. Dutton. Bk 2-4. 

Spoiford, A. R. ... Book for all readers. 1900. Putnam 
Bs. 6. 

Condmt of Life* 

Lubbock, Sir John. Use of life. 1903. MacmiUan. Bs. 4. 
Hale, E. E. ... How to do it: how to live, 1900- 
Little. Bs, 3, 

Hamerton, P. G. Intellectual life, 1902. Little. Bs, 4-8.- 
Munger, T. T. ... On the threshold. 1892, Houghton.- 
Bs. 3. 

Gulick, L. H. ... Elhoient life. Doubleday. Ba. 4. 
Gulick, L. H. ... Mind aud work. Doubleday. Bs. 4.- 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Library associations. 

Librariansliip has made as much progress in the 
last forty years as during the whole previous history 
>of the world. Many causes have contributed to this 
wonderful development, but not the least of them is 
the habib which librarians have acquired of meeting 
together, like the ancient Athenians, “ to tell or to 
hear some new thing"'. There has been of late 
indeed a slight reaction in America against what 
isome librarians and library trustees have considered 
too great an addiction to this habit. . Some think that 
•there are now too many associations and too many 
meetings and that they take up too much time. 
However this may be, there can be no doubt of the 
rgreat good that has been accomplished by these 
meetings, witli the consequent opportunity which 
^ every librarian enjoys both to get help on his problems 
;and to make known any new methods or devices, 
“that he has found successful. In union there is 
strength, and many are the enterprises of undoubted 
walue, not only to the profession but to the whole 
world of letters, which the national associations have 
ibeen able to carry to a successful issue. 

Let us consider first the work of the Library 
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Association, the British organization, founded in 1877. 
Its chief objects are ‘^to promote library work kx all * 
directions, including the improvement of the position 
and the qualifications of librarians, to collect and 
maintain a library, 'to hold examinations in librarian- 
ship and to issue certificates of efficiency. Monthly 
meetings are held daring the winter at which papers 
are read and discussed, and an annual meeting occurs 
in the early autumn, which usually extends over the 
greater part of a week. Also a monthly journal, * 

‘ The Library Association Record is published. . . .. 
The Association is responsible for the Public Libraries 
Act, 1892, which . . . secured several advantages j at 
the present time (1914) the Association is actively 
engaged in promoting new legislation for public 
libraries 

For tliose holding subordinate positions in the- 
profession the Library A. ssi stunts Association was- 
foundedin l.«9o. Its purposes are much the same 
as those of the older body but a need was felt for 
a platform where younger members could enjoy 
greater freedom in the expression of opinion, as well 
as a subscription [five shillings for Members , two 
shillings, six pence for Associates] more commensurate- 
wdth the salary of an assistant. Meetings are held 
monthly from October to June". A journal, " Tim 
Library Assistant", has been published monthly since 
-1898. An interesting development has been to 
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organization of "International Schools of Librarian- 
* ship,”, Which have been held during the Easter vaca- 
■.tion in Belgium, France, Holland and London. 

The American Library Association was organized 
in 1876. " Its purposes are the promotion of 
library interests, the interchange of experience and 
'•opinion, the obtaining of larger results from library 
labour and expenditure, and the advancement of the 
profession of librarianship. 

" In addition , to advancing library interests 
:generally, the Association aims : 

" 1. By organization and force of numbers to 
►effect needed reforms and improvements, most of 
whicli could not be brought about by individual effort. 

" 2. By co-'Operation, to lessen labour and ex- 
pense of library administration. 

" 3* By discussion and comparison, to utilize 
the combined experiments and exiDerience of the pro- 
fession in perfecting plans and methods, and in solv- 
; ing difficulties. 

" 4. By meetings and correspondence, to pro- 
laote acquaintance and esprit de corps” 

► Members receive free the Bulletin, published 
bi-monthly, and forming an annual volume of oyer 
four hundred pages, including the Proceedings of the 
annual meeting. The entrance fee is one dollar 
(Ks. 3) ; the annual dues, two dollars. A Headquar- 
#ter8 is maintained (at 78 Washifigton St., Chicago), 
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■TvMch is a clearing-house of information on library 
iopics, The membership now exceeds tJiree thousand. 
Perhaps thd most important work of the Association 
is conducted by a subsidiary body, the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board, with tlxe aid of an endowment of 
•one hundred thousand dollars, received in 1902 from 
Mr, Andrew Carnegie. As many excellent library 
.schools exist in the United States, the Association 
has not followed the English organizations in their 
various enterprises for the instruction, examination 
and certification of librarians. 

To supplement the work of the' national 
asvsociation, there are no less than thirty-six state 
oi'ganizations ; while twenty-two city and regional 
‘•clubs supply the needs of those unable to travel to 
state or national conferences. Truly a remarkable 
■demonstration of the American librarians’ belief in 
the efficacy of " getting togetlier to talk things over I " 

It is to be hoped that the recently organized 
Punjab Library Association will find ample work to 
■do, together with the means and will toundeitake it 
There would seem to be good reason for the existence 
of similar organizations in Baroda, at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. And we may look confidently 
for a da>y not far' distant when an Indian Library 
Association shall he launched upon a careep of 
usefulne.ss. 

“ In union there is strength 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Library extension. 

The librarian who believes in his work is ever 
anxious not only for better libraries, but for more of 
them — open to more people. In the following chap- 
ter will be found a survey of Panjab libraries, from 
which it may be seen that the free 'public library^ 
is still non-existent in this province. Perhaps the 
time is not yet ripe. As to this, the temporary 
sojourner in India is not the best judge. 

In case the people of India want and can use free' 
libraries, a few words in the light of American expe- 
rience as to the means of getting them, may not be 
out of place. 

In America every type of library has existed, and 
in fact still exists here and there. First comes the- 
subscription library for the exclusive use of those who 
paiy for the privilege. Before long some wealthy sub- 
scriber, who has received ten-fold the value of his, 
subscription, repays his debt by endowing the library; 
which is thereby enabled first to lower the rate of 
subscription, and later, as other benefactors come for- 
ward, to abolish fees altogether and become in very 
"fact a public library free to all. 
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Then the residents of an adjoining city, seeing 
the great benefits bestowed by their neighbours’ 
public library and sighing in vain for a benefactor * 
to come to their aid, first enquire the cost of tlie lib- 
rary’s niaintenanee, and then, finding it small, resolve 
to have a library of their own and pay for it by 
public taxation. Thus is evolved the public library 
at its best ; one in which every citizen is interested 
because he feels that the books belong partly to him. 
It is hard to over-estimate the beneficial influenee 
exerted upon a community by a library of this type. 
Some years ago the millionaire philanthropist, Andrew 
Carnegie, came to believe so ardently in the free 
library supported by public taxation that he offered 
to give a library building to any town that . would 
provide a site and agree suitably to maintain the 
institution. 

lietMr. Carnegie speak for himself ou this topic: 

" I choose^ free libraries as the best agenda for 
improving the masses of the people, because they 
give nothing for nothing, lliey only help those who 
help themselvea They never pauperize. They imeh 
the aspiring, and open to these the chief treasures 
of the world — those stored up in books. A taste 
for reading drives out lower tastes. 

“ besides this, I believe good fiction one of tlie 
most beneficial reliefs to the monotonous lives of the 
poor. For these and other reasons I prefer the 
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public library to most if not any other agencies for 
the happiness and improvement of a community. 

American and English cities by the hundred 
'have availed themselves of Mr. Carnegie's offer ; and 
there are now practically no cities in the United 
States with twenty thousand inhabitants that are 
without a free public library; while innumerable 
towns of ten and even five thousand people are so 
equipped. 

There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Carnegie 
would refuse to extend his beneficence to India on 
the same terms, when public opinion here becomes 
aroused to an appreciation of his offer. Moreover, 
India has her millionaires in plenty who will doubt- 
less come forward gladly, as soon as the faithful, 
zealous and efficient work of Indian libraxuans fur- 
nishes a few examples of what a well-managed 
librai-y can mean to the community it serves. 

Library development in India rests in the Jiands 
of her librarians. May they find strength for the 
tasks before them. 
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CHAPTEK XXXII. 

Libraries of the Panjab. 

Tliere are at least thirty~jBve more or less public 
libraries in the Pan jab region ; twenty-one connected 
with colleges aflalmted to the. University, and nine 
•other libraries beside the University Library, the 
Punjab Text -Book Committee Library, the Central 
Museum Library, the Civil Secretariat Library and 
the Masonic Lodge Library. Of the college libraries 
very few havm been long eahiblished ; those of the 
Medical C^)llege and the Government College — both 
■Oovernment institutions — were hanided in I860 and 
186 4 respectively. The others came into existence 
when the University Act of 1904 wa»s passed. The 
Panjab University opened its doors in 1908 and in 
that year the University Library was founded. 
Among public libraries the Punjab Public Library is 
the oldest. It was established in 1B84 and is the 
largest dihrary in the province, 

Niirnher of volumes, 

The following is a list of the libraries containing 
more than 2,000 volumes on May 31st, 1916, arranged 
in the order of their strength - 

Punjab Public Library ... 90,000 

Panjab University Library ... 30,000 
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Lab ovo Gymkhana Library ... 15,000 

. G oven unent College Library ... 10,000' 

Punjab Yedic Libi’ary ... 9, 1 1 5 

Forman Christian College Libi’ary 9, 000- 

Pun jab Agricultural College Lib- 
rary, Lyallpur ... ... 8,000' 

Bardar Hard it Singh’s Edward. 

Public Library and Reading 
Room ... ... 7,741 

St. Stephen’s College Library, 

Delhi ... ... 7,000' 

Punjal) T(5xt-Book Committee 

Library ... ... 7,000' 

Sri Kaulnr Library, Jummu ... ' 6,846- 

D. A. V. College Library ... 6,000 

Islainia College Library ... 4,000' 

Central IVIusieinn Library ... 4,000 

Central Training College Library 3,233’ 

Prince of Wales’ College Librai-y, 

Jumnni ... ... 3,127" 

Sri Pratap College Librarj’^, Sri- 
nagar ... ... 3,091 

Khalsa College Library, Amritsar 2,892 
Gordon College Library, Rawal- 
pindi ... ... 2,829- 

Mohindra College Librarj% Patiala 2,783 

Islamia College Library, Pesliawar 2,550' 

Lahore Medical College library ... 2,483 

Hindu College Library, Delhi ... 2,316 

Sadiq College Library, Bah awalpur 2,185 

Randhir College Library, Kapnr- 
•) thala ... ... 2,000 

241, 18» 
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Conditions of use. 

College libraries are usually open only to studefits 
and members of the college staff, though some are so 
liberal as to extend their use to outsiders under 
‘Certain easy conditions, especially where there is no 
other library in tlie vicinity. The tJniveraity Library 
tries to supplement the college libraries where they 
are weak, and may be used by graduates of the 
University and by other persons engaged in research 
•or higher educational w^ork. The public libraries 
Hiave free reading rooms, but issue books only to mem- 
bers paying some subscription, the amount of which 
Taries with different libraries. 

Accession records. 

Most of the libraries have some form of accession 
record. The Panjab University Library and the Punjab 
Text-Book Committee Library use the library Bureau 
iaccession book, The Punjab Public Library uses 
4an accession recoi’d of much the same character, 
Shelf-list and catalogues. 

. Few libraries have a shelf-list. Most have a 
printed catalogue, and in order to keep this* up to 
•date have recourse to appendices in manuscript form, 
■thus making, the catalogue cumbrous arid consultation 
•difficult. Author and roughly cliasen subject entries 
«.re used generally ; few have title entries. Six 
Mhraries have their catalogues on cards of various 
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.sizes. I'lie PriDcc of Wales College Library uses; 
r author, title and subject entries, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. St. Stephen's College and Forman Christian 
College Librarie.s have author and title entries in a 
single alphabet. The Lahore Medical College Library 
hay author entries only, arranged alphabetically. In 
the University Library a regular dictionary catalogue' 
i.s being compiled, with author, title ai:id subject’ 
entries arranged in a single alphabet. 

Classification methods. 

Almost every library has its books classified! 
accordin g to aubj ects. N o well kno w ii scheme of claasi- 
fi cation has been used till this year, each library 
having devised a plan of its own. The one followed 
in the Punjab Public Library is practically an adapta- 
tion of Dr. Dewey's “Decimal classification", which 
has now been adopted by the Univer.sit^^ Library and 
about ten others in the province. 

Period of loan. 

The period of loan differs greatly among the* 
libraries. Three lend their books for a week, two for 
three weeks, three for a month, and one for two* 
months ; while the University and most of the college- 
libraries issue • their books for a fortnight to students, 
and for a month to professors. With t-wo no period 
of loan is specihed. One library lends new books, 
•for ten days only. 
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Fines. 

For books overdue six libraries impose no fine ; ^ 
two charge half an anna ; two, two annas ; and the 
rest one anna per volume per day. 

Hours. 

College libraries are open usudly on all college 
working days — about 225 days during tlie year — for 
six hours a day. The Government College and St. 
Stephen’s College Libraries arrange to keep their 
reading rooms open for two hours each evening. One 
library opens for three hours a day only ; another, 
once a week for students ; and a third, for a few 
minutes each day. Steps will soon be taken to keep 
the University Library open for twelve hours a day 
instead of eight, as at present. 

■ Of the public libraries, which are usually open 
for nine hours a day, Sri Ranbir Library, Jummo. 
is open daily for eleven horn’s during the winter 
season. Most of the public libraries are dosed on 
Sundays and on a few other days of the year, 
but the Punjab Public Library is open for two or 
three hours on Sundays, according to season. 

Special features. 

The Central Training College Library and the 
Punjab Text-Book Committee Library spedalize in 
education ; the Lahore Medical College library in 
surgery; the I).A.V. College library in Sanskrit 
literature; the Government College Library in biology? 
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the Ranbif Library in the Tibetan language ; tlie 
- Central Museum in archaeology and antiquities ; the 
Lahore Gymkhana in hction; the Civil Secretariat 
Libraiy in Government documents and reports ; the 
Forman Christian College Library in biblical lite- 
rature; tlie Punjab Public Library in history, sociology 
and technology ; and the Vedic Library in Vedic 
religion. The University Library is specially strong 
in historical, classical and scientilic books, including 
complete sets of many scientific periodicals. 

Valuable books and manuscrijds. 

The Islamia College Library, Pesha>Ya]*, has a 
valuable oriental library, containing 2,116 books* 
many of these being original manuscripts of great 
rarity and antiquity. The Punjab Public Library, 
too, has many rare Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic 
manuscripts. The University Library has in the Amd 
Collection of its Oriental Department not only books 
of great value, but some 371 original manuscripts. 
It has recently purchased 185 manuscripts in Arabic, 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu and Gurmukhi, and i.s constant- 
ly adding more. 

Periodical indexes. 

No library in the province has a general index of 
the material contained in periodical literature. The 
Dniversity Library plans to secure the “ Readers" 
Guide ” and the " Athenaeum Subject Index ” as soon 
£s possible. 
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Current periodicals. 

Ptirioflieal literature is hardly receiving the atten- , 
tio^i that it deserves in the libraries o£ the province, 
‘The Forman Christian College Library subscribes to 
periodicals; the 1). A. V. College Library, to 8iF; the 
Agricultural College Library and the Punjab Public 
Library, to 50 each ; the Sardar Hardit Singh’s Kd- 
ward Public Library, to 51 ; the Government College 
Library, to 65 ; the Lahore Gymkhana, to 70 ; and 
the University Library, to 126. The last named 
library is about to subscribe to most of the magazines 
indexed in the “ Readers’ Guide ” and tlie “ Athenauin 
Subject Index”. 

Annual additions. 

In 1915, only a few libraries added to their stock 
books worth Rs. 1,000 or more. The following list 
‘.shows the number of volumes purchased during the 


,year by each of eleven libraries: — 

L. A. V College Library ... 300 

Punjab Text-Book Comrnittt e Library 349 
Bri Pratap College Library 470 

Tfilainia College Library, Lahore . . , 600 

Forman Christian College Library ... 513 
Gordon College Library ... ... 525 

Coronation Library, Lyallpur ... 688 

Government College Library ... 624 

Lahore Gymkhana Library ... 700 

Punjab Public Library ... ...1,223 

Pan jab University Library ... 1,866 
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The librarian's professional periodicals. 

Xlie Khalaa ‘Oollege Library, the Punjab Public- 
Library and the University Library are the only in- 
stitutions that have subscribed to periodicals for their' 
librarians. One is taken in the first, one in the 
.second, and six in the last. 

l^unjah Library Association. 

Eleven librarians in the institutions mentioned 
above are members in good standing of the Punjab^* 
Library Association. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Indian public documents. 

Public documents fall under two heads : printed 
reports and manuscript records. 

(a) The annual reports of the heads of depart- 
ments with many of the serial and occ:isional publica- 
tions are commonly called public documents. These 
papers are storehouses of information on all matters 
of administrative interest. In India the importance 
of these blue books has only recently come to be 
realized, owing to the increasing interest in economic 
and administrative matters and tlie expansion of 
legislative councils. There is now a gi’owing demand 
for these documents and all well equipped libraries 
slrould possess a caref ull;y chosen collection. It is 
particularly necessary that libraries pay special atten- 
tion to their arrangement and cataloguing, because 
although most important to students of economics and 
politics they are not attractive in form. 

(b) Manuscript government documents are tlie* 
original records of the State’s action. They form 
the source materials of history, but unfortunately they 
are not always available to the public. In some Euto- 
pean countries these manuscript records are arranged 
with a care commensurate with their imxmrtauce. 
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though public acceas to them is often denied even aftei* 
. the lapse of decades. It is a matter for congratulation 
that the Panjab Government, witli a view to co-opera- 
tion with the Panjab University, has recently given 
access to its archives of original Persian manuscripts, 

‘ embracing the Sikh period of the history of the 
Panjab. It is interesting to note, moreover, that the 
manuscript papers of the Government are slowly 
though steadily being transferred into printed public 
documents. For instance, the Panjab Government 
has recently issued Press Lists of the records covering 
the period 1801 — 50 in ten bulky volumes, while the 
India Office records regarding tlie East India Goin- 
■ pany have already been published in several volumes. 
Acquisition. 

{a) Any library may apply to the local govern- 
ment or the Government of India for any official 
publications it wants, and the name of that library 
will then probably be placed on the distribution list. 
Thereafter the library will receive free of cost all 
publications, excepting those that are expensive and 
those not meant for public circulation. 

{h). The offices of the Commissioners and Deputy 
‘ Commissioners can also sometimes supply documents of 
importance. In starting new libraries in niofussil 
towns promoters will dp well to approach these officers, 
who have almost always a fairly complete collection 
.at their disposal. 
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(o) Public documents . as a last resort can be 
pui chased from certain book -sellers j but expenditure , 
for this purpose may generally be avoided. 

All documents should be stamped, plated, classified, 
accessioned, shelf-listed and catalogued. (For the method 
of cataloguing, see the “ Catalogue rules ” compiled by 
committees of the American Library Association and 
the [British] Library Association, pp. X7-18.) Newly 
acquired documents may well be kept for six months 
on open shelves in the reading or reference room. 
The librarian should make a point of examining with 
more or less care every public document that reaches 
the library. As in all reference wox’k, it is worth while 
to show the seeker of information from public docu- 
ments how to find an answer to his query, so that he 
may next time in some measure help himself. 

Utility, 

Public documents contain the most reliable figures 
available relating to many important subjects. In 
nearly all these publications care is taken by means of 
tabular headings and explanatory footnotes to guard the 
reader from misconstruing the statistics. In modern 
times the statistical activity of Government has been 
extended to . the investigation of problems of gi*eat 
social and scientific interest, such as births, deaths, 
etc. Statistics have in fact become a very important 
instrument of investigation in the social sciences and 
all sorts of readers are attracted to study them, ^ 
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Selection. 

• Some of the largest libraries in India may well 
' collect and organize* for reference use all the docu- 
ments published by the provincial governments and 
the Government of India; as well as Parliamentary 
blue books and the most important public documents 
of many foreign countries. It is only in the libraries 
that government documents are collected and cared 
for in any systematic and intelligent way, with a 
view to their fullest present and future availability 
for consultation. But the irconstant growth in volume 
presents peculiar problems to every library because 
of the expensive technical and bibliographical opera- 
tions that are necessary to make them useful. 

At present the Panjab Government apart from 
pamphlets, books, gazetteers, bulletins and forecasts, 
publishes about twenty-five annual reports of different 
departments. It distributes also over 25,000 copies a 
year of the annual publications of other provincial 
governments and the Government of India. An 
attempt to acquire all of these without • taking into 
consideration the nature, situation and clientele of the- 
individual library would make a collection needlessly 
cumbersome. Therefore a careful selection is ab- 
solutely necessary. The following is a list of such 
■documents (published annually unless otherwise 
stated) as would be found most useful in a colleffe 
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1. Keport on the administration of the Punjab* 

Stnnmarizes general results of the administrar 
tion for the year ; deals with all departmental 
reports ; discusses proteetion, land revenue, pro- 
duction and distribution, revenue and finance, 
vital statistics, education and archaeology. 

'2. Census of India, 2 vols. 

A decennial document ; discusses distribution 
and movement of the population ; religion ; 
castes ; education ; etc., for the decade. Pre- 
vious reports may be secured for the years 
1862, 1872, 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1911. 

■3. Census report of the Punjab. 

Contents similar to that of Census of India. 
Previous reports may be secured for the years 
1862, 1872, 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1911. 

4. Ileport on the progress of education in the Punjab. 

Discusses and gives statistics for collegiate, 
secondary, hiuI pnmary education ; education 
of European, Mohammedan and Hindu women ; 
and industrial schools. 

5. Indian educataoji. 

Published by the Government tif India; firnt 
issue i-s for J91'l-J-I. Xurmte.s the year's 
progress of education in India, exclusive of 
native states ; and gives illustrations of new 
educational buildings. 

‘fi. Progress of education in India. 

Published quinciuenmally. First issue, 1898. 
Summarizes the progress of education during 
tho quinquennium. 

'7. Occasional documents on education. 

a) Report of the Education Commission, 1882. 

b) Indian University Commission, 1902, 

c) Educatitjnal policy of Government of Indk: 
3913. 
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8. Prices and wages in India. 

Shows annual Huctuation.s, 

'■ 9. Variations in India in price itn'els. 

10. Statistics of 'British India, 8 pts. 

Include finance and revenue, x^aper currency,., 
commercial and industrial statistics, etc. 

11. Annual statenient of the sea-borne trade of 

British India, 2 vols. 

Contains tables of imijorts and exports, trade- 
and shix)ping. Charts are inclmled to illus- 
trate the total import and ex])Oi‘t. 

12. Statistical abstract for British India, vol. 1. 

Commercial statistics. 

13. Agricultural statistics of India, 2 vols. 

14. Indian currency reports. 

15. Review of the trade of India. 

Contains a resume of the extent and direction 
of Indian foreign, sea-bornp, inlaml and coast- 
ing trade, with statistical tables and charts. 

16. Famine reports ; India, Provincial 

Occasional document. 

17. Report on co-operati\'e credit societies. Pan jab. 

18. Reporis of conferences of registrars of co-opera- 

tivo credit societies, India. 

19. Report of settlement operations, Pan jab. 

20. Land revenue administration, Pan jab. 

21. Annual budgets of the Government of India, 

22. Report of Royal Commission on Indian finance 

and currency, 1914. 

23. Latta’s Enquiry into the ri.se of prices in India,. 

5 vols. 

Report of committee (Lord Herschell's) on the- 
subject of Indian currency. 1893-94. 
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-25. Report of the Fowler committee, 5 pte. 1899. 

:26. Annual report of the Archfieological Survey of 
India. 

Published annually since 1902, An expensive 
work, but most useful to students of the 
history of ancient India, especially Buddhist 
and Mogul periods. Summarizes the lat^ 
results of the current work of the Archaeologi- 
cal Suiwey. Notable for its scholarship, 

:27. Memorandum on moral and material progress 
in the Panjab. 

28. Statement exhibiting the moral and material 
progress and condition of India. Presented 
to both houses of Parliament. 
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